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Home of the Countess at Germantown 


Elegy for Germantown 


These are the remnants of a cherished dream. Old houses—walls 
and rooftrees falling in decay, a pile of stones where once a fireplace 
stood; a carved brass clasp from a_ wooden trunk, blackened by the 
weathering of years; a treasury of manuscript, brown and frayed with 
age; a book, its pages crumbling into dust, unread because its words 
fell strangely on the ear. They were unknown, but known to men. of 
Goethe's time and Goethe’s land. 


A strong and devout people once walked here, a dedicated teacher 
at their head. They left a life of wealth and comfort an ocean’s bread- 
th away, seeking perfect peace and justice in the wilderness. They were 
led by a bright and shining dream that concealed within its glory the 
frailty of man. 


When did the dream begin to fall apart? Was it the fever’s hand 
that struck them down? Was it the rules by which they bound their 


lives? Or was it, finally, the destructive force of growth and war in the 
new land? Whatever it was, it swept them away. It is almost as if they’d 
never been. 


There still are those who bear the names carved on the stones that 
crown the burial hill. They all know whence these people came, but 
few know why. They live content to let the tombstones and the dust en- 
shroud their past. 


To me such apathy seems curious. 


If such a heritage were mine, | would be proud, enough to learn 
of it and write it down, and thus to pass it on. It is a privilege for a child 
to point to people such as these and claim them for his own. 


To us who learn of them, their life and their religion may seem 
strange. Yet who will dare to say that what they did was wrong? All 
those who were the searchers have vanished from the earth, and left 
behind for others the most precious wealth of all—the bright and shin- 
ing fragments of a dream. 


TO GIVE THEE UNDERSTANDING 


The story of the people of Germantown contains elements of mys- 
tery, sorrow and romance. When you read it you will feel yourself moved 
with compassion for these people who worked so hard, who — suffered 
and lost so much. You will admire them because they were at once bold 
and devoutly humble, meek in the acceptance of disaster, yet proud 
and strong in the face of oppression. If you feel impelled to criticize 
their action and to question their motives, you may know that also ‘in 
their own time there were those who spoke of these people with dis- 
dain. 


When men become troubled and dissatisfied with the march of e- 
vents that control their lives, they may reach out desperately for a 
chimera that seems to offer hope. But we must not make the mistake 
of calling them foolish. They were, even as we all are, caught up in the 
tide of the times in which they lived. 


The days of prophets began in the dawn of time. They were of 
woman, as all men are, set apart only by the sounding of the voices in 
their ears, unheard by other men. The centuries have given to mankind 
prophets whose words have proved true and other prophets who have 
been branded false. All have equally been men, unmarked save in the 
proving of their words. 


It is strange that there should be believers when men arise to claim 
a destiny of prophecy fulfilled? The spirit of man reaches out continual- 
ly for new understanding. It is a truth of life that we cannot all be 
wrong—Nor can we all be right. We only make a choice and pray we 
choose with wisdom. Only those who are themselves true prophets never 
make mistakes. 


o00—————- 


The dream of the Germantown pioneers was derived from a_be- 
lief in an ancient prophecy, that the noble house of Este in Italy, de- 
scended on the paternal side from Judah in the Bible and on the ma- 
ternal side from Joseph, was to bring forth a great reformer who was 
to regenerate church and state throughout the world. This prophecy 
was supposedly fulfilled on Good Friday, March 21, 1788, When Max- 
imilian Bernhard Ludwig—who later styled himself Count Leon—was 
born just before his twin sister, who became the third wife of Kaiser 
Franz of Austria. 


This is the version which Count Leon gave of his ancestry. There 
are two other versions of his birth. 


Count Maximilian Leon Proli, the prophet of the people of Ger- 
mantown, had also once been the prophet of Offenbach in Ger- 
many. He instructed his followers that in the year 1816 the glory of the 
Lord had been revealed on earth. In this year the sixth world period 
had begun, and with it the secret power of the one who should reor- 
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ganize the whole for Christ’s rule on earth. Not long after the begin- 
ning of the secret power, the time of public manifestation would come. 
This time would be divided into seven periods and would begin with un- 
rest and revolutions among the peoples. A great judgement would fol- 
low, in which Leon himself ,as the instrument of God, would be one of 
the judges. The result of this judgment would be the union of all reli- 
gions and of all true believers under one shepherd. A new code of laws 
would be given, and all men surviving the various catastrophes would 
be sanctified. Sacrificial mass would be restored, and worship would 
be holier than it had ever been. The temple would then be built and 
at its dedication Christ would again appear in human form. 


After the establishment of the kingdom of God the instrument 
(Leon) would withdraw. In the new kingdom the time for work, for 
worship and for rest would be wisely and precisely apportioned. All pro- 
perty and earnings would be held in common. During this time the 
science of alchemy would reach its highest perfection. The physical 
world would be elevated along with the spiritual world; the amount of 
gold would be increased infinitely and man would no longer have to 
toil so much. 


The age of man would be 120 years. He would not marry before 
thirty, and when he was ninety years old he would leave his wife and 
devote all his time to the service of God until at the age of 120 he 
would gently fall asleep. 


No prophet could possibly have demanded more in the way of 
loyalty and devotion than Count Leon expected of his followers, and 
apparently received. By the force of his personality and the glamour 
of the mission in which his adherents devoutly believed, the Count drew 
forth promises of service that suggest a willingness to sacrifice every- 
thing for his sake. 


Evidence of this sort of faithfulness on the part of Leon’s follow- 
ers is found in a communal pledge dated March 21, 1832. At that time 
the prophet seemed to be on the threshold of success. He had brought 
his group of people out of Germany into Pennsylvania, where at the 
town of Phillipsburg he hoped to mould them into a community accord- 
ing to his own ideals. 


The text of the pledge, in English translation, is as follows: 


We the undersigned acknowledge Count Maximilian von Leon, 
who has, through a renewing of the God-given law of Moses, 
confirmed of Jesus Christ, as the vicar of God, out of the tribe of 
Judah from the root of David, promised in these latter days in 
Holy Scripture, as the rightful and true renewer of the Christian 
church, as was made known to the New Philadelphian Congrega- 


tion, on March 21, 1832, from the book of the mysteries of God 
first revealed on March 21, 1829; so that he as chief shepherd and 
exalted highest ruler of the community according to the orders of 
the twelve tribes of Israel in the name and in the place of Jesus 
Christ, has the responsibility before God his Lord, to further the 
inner and outer welfare of the community according to the law 
of God, as it is set forth in this document in the spirit of the 
gospel. 


Under these express conditions, the undersigned bind them- 
selves to these concluding articles, and subscribe to the twelve laws 
of God, based on the commandments of Moses, and to the twelve 
laws of the reconstituted Christian church, here set forth, which 
they acknowledge as the four and twenty fundamental articles of 
this true-evangelical-apostolic-Christian community, the recon- 
stituted universal church. 


Signers of the covenant 


In Pennsylvania: 
Maximilian de Leon 
“’Samuel’’ G. Goentgen 
Charles Lewis Daubert 
Johann Gottfried Heuser 
Johann Anton Zickwolf 
Joh. Seb. Bopp 
William Teutsch 
peers Ee 7 undel 
Friedk. Botzong 
|. H. Delhaus 
George Henry Branden 
Gottlieb Strubel 
L. Lewis Hodret 
Conrad Schut 
Wm. Stakowsky 
Friedk. Henry Moeser 
Philipp Hosch 
Martin Erb 
Philipp Vetter 
Anna Maria Heuser 
Catherine Vetter 
Eva Catherine Erb 
Philiopina Teutsch 
Friedk. Knauff 
Henrica Zundel 
Magdalena Moeser 
Henry Erbs 
Michael Raiff 


Cathrina Erb 
Elizabetha Schmidt 
Fredricka Botzong 
Sara Zundel 
Christina Zundel 
Anna Magdalena Hauck 
Francisca Vetter 
Maria Fauth 

Eva Frueh 

Maria Frueh 
Anthony Schmidt 
Michael Gebhardt 
John Lautenschlager 
John Leopold Korb 
Johan Kocher 
Jacob Zundel 
Peter Krapp 
George Brenner 
Julius Schmeisser 
Christopher Erb 
John Erb 

|. Jacob Stahl 
Peter Hauck 

M. Aloys Bopp 
Charles Clemen 
Wendel Leuckart 
Marcus Bauerle 
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at Grand Ecore: 


Franz Joseph von Liberach Philippina von Tyeroheim 
Maria Anna von Tyeroheim Fredicka von Frieolzheim 


at Corianna Allen’s Settlement: 


Ernest Nettlerodt Franz Korn 
Philippa Umminger Valentin Krebs 
Joseph Hoos 


The words of the Communal Pledge were formally inscribed in a 
large handwritten book bearing the superscription ‘’Constitution and 
Laws of the New Philadelphian Congregation.” This book seems to 
have been intended as a repository of the inmost secrets of the com- 
munity—a sort of sacred book—and its preparation must have entail- 
ed much labor and expense. The text is written in beautifully precise 
old-fashioned German script on folio-size sheets of sheepskin, or vellum. 


Along with other appurtenances of Count Leon’s theocratic rule, 
this volume of the law was all but forgotten after the break-up of the 
community. It was preserved for a time in the home of Philip Krouse, 
in Germantown, but like other treasures of the colony, it passed casual- 
ly from hand to hand until in some way it finally was given to the Lib- 
rary of Congress in Washington, where it is today. 


A photostated copy of the Constitution and Laws, similar in for- 
mat to the original, remains at Germantown. It is from this copy that 


the translations here presented were made. 


The book is divided into two parts. The first is the ‘“Twelve Laws 
of God’ which, like the Ten Commandments, concerns itself with the 
religious beliefs and general moral life of the people. This first part is 
subdivided into 179 rules. 


The second part is the ‘Twelve Laws of The Church”. This part is 
sub-divided into 108 rules which are minutely specific, covering every 
eventuality from the proper greeting form to the care and discipline of 
one’s own children. Also outlined in this book is the eight-hour work 
day, a form of social security and community banking system. 


The government was to be in the hands of officials chosen in free 
elections, subject to the approval of the exalted ruler (Leon). There 
was also to have been a hierarchy of elders presided over by a patriar- 
chal synod designated as the highest court in both religious and civil 
matters. 


The book was signed by all the original members and notarized 
in Pennsylvania on July 25, 1833. It was also signed by four members 
who joined the colony at Gethsemane (Grand Ecore) in 1834 and by five 
who joined at Corianna Allen’s Settlement in 1836. 


rd 


In the historical sources which still remain, the story of Count 
Leon appears in several versions, none of which leaves one _ satisfied 
that the whole truth has been told. It would be a brave historian _ in- 
deed who would undertake to synthesize the various fragmentary 
sources of information into a single authoritative account. 


First, it may be well to view the story of the prophet against the 
political, intellectual, and social background of his time. 
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ORIGINS OF THE DREAM 


March 21, 1788 was the birthdate of Maximilian Bernhard Lud- 
wig—alias Mueller, alias Proli, alias d’Este, alias Count Leon. And as 
this man was to be a prophet, so it must be that his birth was the ful- 
fillment of ancient prophecy. Time and circumstance have drawn a 
curtain of darkness over the childhood and early youth of this man. 
Leon himself told that, because of the implications of his birth to those 
in power at the time, he was taken from his mother when only a few 
hours old and secreted in the cottage of a peasant. From there he was 


stolen and given to a widow Mueller, who lived at Kostheim, to be rear- 
ed, and so he used the name of Mueller until 1826. His granddaughter 


tells that in his later youth he was given into the care of a Bavarian 
monastery to be trained as a priest of the Catholic church. He receiv- 
ed a thorough religious education and was known to have, in later years, 
given religious instruction to various individuals. 


He first came into public notice with a letter addressed to Napo- 
leon, in which he predicted Napoleon’s downfall. When the prediction 
came true in 1815, his faith in himself as a prophet was strengthened. 
Then followed a quiet period of six years which Leon apparently spent 
in preparing himself for the mission which he felt to be his. 


The condition of Central Europe during these years was one of 
chaos. In consequence of the French Revolution, wars had devastated 
the land, and these wars had been rooted in ccnflicts that had torn a 
fragmented Europe for hundreds of years in continual strife over reli- 
gion and the ambitions of princes. 


Out of the social inequities produced by such long-standing strife 
there grew an almost frenetic searching for peace and freedom. And 
indeed it seemed that the only peace there was existed between a man 
and his God, and that only in dreams could men be free. 


In relating Leon and his followers to the mood of the century that 
produced them, notice must be taken of the methods prescribed by the 
assiduous seekers-after-peace who influenced them. The threads of reli- 
gion from which Leon wove the fabric for his church-community led 
all the way back to the pre-Christian era, to the tribal societies of the 
Jews, and gained substance from the Pietist movement in seventeenth 
century Germany. This movement placed emphasis on the need _ for 
every day Christian living, the dignity of man and the need for social 
reform. Politics and religion had become so interallied that one could 
not be thought or spoken of to the total exclusion of the other. The 
pulpit had become merely a sounding board for the display of rhetori- 
cal competence, and public observance of religion had deteriorated to 
the formless husk of circumscribed dogma and meaningless _ ritual. 
There was no teaching here or inspiration that could rekindle in the 
souls of men the fires of enthusiastic response that would lift them 
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above their slavery. 


For nearly two hundred years Germans of stature had been extoll- 
ing the potentialities of man the individual as opposed to the man who 


served merely as the unfeeling cog in the wheel of state. A cry arose 
for humanitarian considerations as a force against injustice and for a 
renewed sense of values in the direction of idealism and morality. 
There were impassioned pleas from idealist-romanticist writers for a re- 
turn to the universal church of medieval Christianity, which alone, 
through its hierarchial structure and its espousal of a theoractic society, 
could bring about the era of peace so much desired. Other writers, 
purveyors of pure mysticism, like Heinrich Jung-Stilling and Justinius 
Kerner, wrote of man’s attainment of the spirit world through self- 


discipline and of the changes that might thereby effected in the physical 
world. The influence of such dreamers is seen in Leon’s plan for his 


“New Philadelphian’’ community and in the fact that Leon himself, as 
well as some of his intimate followers, claimed to have had direct mysti- 
cal experiences in the realm of the spirit. 


There were still others who called for changes in education with- 
in the existing social order. Many of those who called for such sweep- 
ing reforms were not touched by the lives of the people for whom they 
asked change. Their enlightened schemes merely reflected their own 
opinions, and, from the retreat of their intellectual or political eyries, 
they felt safe in projecting these opinions in the form of unrealizable 
utopias. 


During the years before 1803 Germany was divided into 314 
and 1,475 estates, estates, each an independent political body jea- 
lously guarded by its ruler who had dictatorial power over all those 
who lived within its province. Then came Napoleon with his conquering 
armies and “‘reforms’’. For a time it seemed that advances were being 
made in the administration of government and in education. Seventeen 
states and 1,475 estates, each an independent political body jea- 


lously guarded by its ruler who had the power of life or death over all 
who lived within his province. Feudalism was outlawed, but promulga- 
tion of the new order did not eradicate the evil. Though the individual 
peasant was elevated to the rank of human being in the eyes of the law, 
nothing actually was done to improve his economic well-being. 


An example might be given here concerning one of Leon’s fol- 
lowers. Joseph Hoos lived on the estate of one of these feudal barons. 
One day some of his children went with him into the forest to get wood 
for their fires and the family dog followed along. They had been in 
the woods a short time when the dog came up to them with a rabbit 
that he had killed. Because he so feared what would happen if he were 
found with game that he had not gotten permission to kill, Hoos com- 
manded his small daughter to squat down over the rabbit and conceal it 
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wih her long, full skirt until he could decide what to do with it. 


Following the downfall of Napoleon, the Congress of Vienna a- 
bolished the Rhine Confederation and from this emerged 39 states and 
four free cities. The ruling princes were welcomed back by people who 
had not had the opportunity to learn to live without them. Then began 
the period when Prince Metternich became the autocrat of the German 
breakfast table who fed the people the crust of social reform so that 
they would not notice that the meat of freedom was lacking. Organizer 
of the police state, he was one of the first of the ‘‘peace-at-any-price”’ 
diplomats. But peace was purchased at the cost of freedom. 


All this while the great masses of human beings were struggling 
not to improve their lot, but merely to live. All was confusion, and out 


of it came confused people, ready to grasp at any straw that gave the 
promise of keeping them from being lost in the maelstrom produced 


by the backwash of such political upheaval and social unrest, and from 
one of the straws that were offered grew the saga of Germantown, 


Louisiana. 


One Sunday in 1816 a Catholic priest, the Augustinian’ Father 
Johannes Hoos, ascended into his pulpit and preached a sermon unlike 
any his congregation had ever heard before. He told them that the sec- 
ond coming of Christ was imminent, that the one who was to prepare 
the way had already been born, and_ that his congregation must pre- 
pare themselves for salvation or disaster. Six sermons, over a period of 
two months, were preached in this vein. The priest was arrested and 
thrown into prison because of the uproar generated by these sermons. 
He was turned over to church authorities who ordered him to recant 
and when he did not, imprisoned him in a monastery at Munsterstadt, 
where he was held for many years. 


The connection between the priest and the people of Germantown 
lies in his association with the future Count Leon, who himself claimed 
to be an extraordinary consecrated priest of the Lord, and the moving 
spirit behind this new concept of religion. Under the name of Bernhard 
Mueller he had become a controversial figure. Because of his magne- 
tic personality, his sincere belief in his mission and his real ability to 
convert any situation to his own beneft, he acquired a large following. 
He was treated with respect and consideration by the religious leaders 


but was held in suspicion by the police because of his widespread in- 
fluence. He was arrested soon after Father Johannes and imprisoned 


while the authorities made an investigation of his activities. The re- 
sults of the investigation showed that nothing had been done which de- 
manded punishment by the civil court, so he was sent home, labeled by 
the police a ‘practitioner of ‘fanatic religious mysticism’. Never, so 
long as he remained in Germany, was he completely free from observa- 
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tion by the police, usually under accusation of using religion to defraud 
and plotting revolution. 


Leon had as his secretary Dr. George Goentgen (who later adopted 
the name Samuel), a very well educated man who had been the Chief 
Librarian at Frankfurt. He was both a Doctor of Theology and Philosophy 
Dr. Goentgen was married to Magdalena von Heuser, daughter of a 
wealthy Frankfurt merchant family. Among Leon’s devoted followers 
was Elisa, or Elizabeth, Magadena’s older sister, of whom Leon became 
enamored and later married. 


In 1830 Leon was arrested again. Twenty-five men from an infan- 
try regiment surrounded his Offenbach estate and the house was enter- 
ed. Leon’s forceful personality is seen when he disarmed the soldiers 
by freeing them from their oath of obedience to their superiors. He was 
not arrested until superior officers, apparently immune to his charms, 
were brought in. The arrangement of the trial was suited to Leon’s 
convenience and finally broken off by the intervention of Grand Duke 
Ludwig II, with the understanding that Leon would leave the grand- 
duchy. 


This situation quite satisfied Leon, who had already begun mak- 
ing plans to lead his followers to a country that would be sympathetic 
to them. 


Their plans were laid well in advance. Leon’ had been in corre- 
spondence with George Rapp in Pennsylvania and had been assured of 
a welcome there. In his letter Leon had told Rapp that North America 
would be the place where Christ would first reveal himself in his second: 
coming, that the true Christian church would be established under 
American freedom, that the twelve tribes of Israel would be united 
there, and that from America would proceed an expeditionary force to 
drive the anti-Christ from Europe, who by that time would have gained 
control and destroyed all the churches. This letter was signed with the 
name ‘Maximilian de Este’. 


Leon chose his prospective colonists with care. To have a particular 
skill was important, but seemingly more important was the ability to 
get along well with one’s fellows. The phrase ‘that the peace and order 
of the community might not be disturbed’’ occurs many times in their — 
book of rules. In America they sought perfect peace and justice, and 
they sought to find it first among themselves. 


They also thought of material things. In one of his writings Dr. 
Goentgen says, ‘The time of our persecution was used to purchase all 
those things to lighten the burden of our future in the United States— 
all things in the proportion that would be needful and beneficial, in- 
cluding a variey of effects of good quality, together with the most im- 
portant and best of European Literature’’. Because they believed that 
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all learning would be destroyed in the coming struggle between good 
and evil, they felt that they must carry the seed of civilization along 
with them. This accounts for the enormous library, on an infinite num- 
ber of subjects and written in five languages, which they brought with 
them. 


At least some of the money required for the emigration project 
came from the sale of the Tulpenhof, Leon’s estate in Offenbach-on-the- 
Main, a few miles from Frankfurt. Having thus cut his ties with the 
past, Leon took his people to Bremen, where the chartered sailing vessel 
Isabella, commanded by a Captain Meyer, was waiting for them. The 
passenger list for the voyage has been found in the federal archives, 
and is here reproduced. 


Fred Katel, U. S. consul, 30; G. J. Gerding, merchant, 27 

Ludwig, master, 40; Eliza Ludwig, 39 

John Goentgen, secretary, 40; Magdalena Goentgen, 30; B. Goent- 
gen 4, Eliz. Goentgen, Joseph Goetgen, children 

J. E. Von Nettelroth, yardmaster, 30 

Chr. Von Blankenstein, yardmaster 49; Carolina Von _ Blanken- 
stein, 53; Amelia Von Blankenstein, governess, 19; Juliana Von Blank- 
enstein, chambermaid, 17; Harry Von Blankenstein, secretary, 21 

Fred Pozong, servant, 30 

Fred Metzger, servant, 30 

Blos----, servant, 39 

Carl Leopold Gutman, servant, 36 

M. C. Deckert, servant, 32 

Chr. Heyt, charwoman, 26 

Eliz.----- , charwoman, 47 

L. Deckert, cook, 25 

J. G. Heuser,, partner 67; Anna M. Heuser, 60, Emily Heuser, 26 
Emma Heuser, 26; C. J: Heuser, 23; Fr. Heuser, 21 

Fred Rupp, servant, 22; Eliz. Rupp, servant, 21 

----- Metzger, 21; Joseph Metzger, servant, 15 

Cath. Bello, chambermaid, 47 

Anna Barr, chambermaid, 31 

M. Zimmerman, child, 5 

Carolina Zickerwolf, 68; J. A. Zickerwolf, 39; B. H. Zickerwolf, 
31; W. Zickerwolf, 24; K. Zickerwolf, 22; E. Zickerwolf, 20 

J. D. Hainbell, servant, 29 

A. M. Gluspies, 29; M. J. Gluspies, waiting maid, 23 

B. B. Homan, waiting maid, 18 

J. B. Luden, doctor, 22 

(Katel, Gerding, and Luden are not considered to have been with 
Leon’‘s party.) 
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The Count Leon 





Countess Leon 


The 
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A Deceitful Witness 





After Count Leon left Germany, legends began to form about him. 
Where he had been secretive, gossip supplied what passed for truth. 
Where he had surrounded himself in mystery, lively imaginations con- 
jured up tales of a deceiver hiding behind the mask of a prophet. 


The account which through the years was most often referred to by 
writers of local histories was printed in ‘’Gartenlaube,’’ a family-type of 
magazine, in 1867. The author, whose name appears to have been 
Rudolf Frank, did not identify his sources, but quite evidently he copied 
most of his material from a small book published in Hamburg in 1833, 
the year before Leon died at Grand Ecore, and entitled ‘“The Marvel 
(Wundermann) of the Nineteenth Century, or the Life and Adventures of 
the Reputed Prophet Bernhard Mueller, alias Broli.”’ 


The account opens with Helena Balser who, as a servant in the 
castle of Aschaffenburg, ‘served her master with her whole 
heart’. She was soon married to the gardener. When he discov- 
ered that his bride was pregnant, the man, Johann Mueller, de- 
termined that to avoid scandal he must leave his wife for the 
Prussian army. But then an angel appeared to him in the guise 
of a priest and convinced him that the coming child was the issue 
of a sacred union and descended from a noble family. Johann 
returned to his wife and in a few months the child was born. It 
is implied that Helena remained the mistress of her noble lover and 
visited him often, taking the child with her and returning with rich 
gifts. 


Meanwhile young Mueller reached the age of ten and for four 
years attended school in Mayence. When he reached the age of 
fourteen he went to Aschaffenburg where he entered the employ 
of his high-placed kinsman and became a choir-boy in a church. 
In a few years he tired of this life and went to Bamberg, where he 
lapsed into vagrancy, so that the police ordered him to leave the 
city. His next stop was Regensburg where he fell into the clutches 
of a pietist missionary from London, William Syckson. Together 
they hatched a plan to go to London where they would establish 
the foundations of a new religion. 


In London, Mueller was presented to the leader of the pietist 
movement as a man of talent and intelligence, who out of convic- 
tion had broken away from Catholicism. Persuaded by the testi- 
mony of his apostle and by Mueller’s pious demeanor, the leader 
of the sect undertook the tutelage of his new convert and after a 
year sent him to the city of Cork, in Ireland, along with Syckson. 
There in Cork, he was to proselyte among the Catholics. It was 
after atime in this city that he met a wealthy Miss H--, who 
though no longer young, was something of a coquette, and who 
was much taken with Mueller’s youth, good figure, and imposing 
manner. Mueller took advantage of his good fortune but soon 
tired of the woman and sought a way to free himself. 


It was then that the able schemer, Brother Martin, a former 
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Jesuit, came into his life and presented a plan whereby they might 
become persons of power and honor. Although Mueller is pictur- 
ed, in the beginning, as being the tool of cthers, he was a quick 
and willing student of the doctrine that, ‘“whoever knows how to 
handle this clay which is called mankind can shape it as he 
wishes’. To make a start, money must be obtained and Syckson 
must be gotten rid of. The money would come from Miss H-- and 
the Jesuit disposed of Syckson by the simple expedient of telling 
lies about him so that he was driven from the country. 


Now the conspirators set about building the temple of their new 
religion. New teachings were formulated, prophecies were invent- 
ed, paradise was planted, and a new basis was laid for the legit- 
imacy of the prophet. The Jesuit became the apostle and Mueller 
the master. The first convert was Miss H --, and it was at her 
house that the plan began to grow. Mueller took up residence 
there, a chapel was set up, and many disciples were attracted, 
“‘as the sunlight attracts insects’’. 


To charm their followers, great balls were held, Bacchanalian 
episodes of revelry, where the nakedness of the dancing ‘‘pries- 
tesses’’ revealed their indescretions. 


After several months the authorities became aware of this un- 
seemly activity, but just as they determined to intervene, the Jesuit 
saw what was coming so he and Mueller escaped with their capital 
—one hundred thousand pounds. Thus they came to London 
where they set up another chapel—and a harem. Being very free 
spenders they soon made heavy inroads on their purse. The Jesuit 
was very upset about this, so one day when Mueller was busy else- 
where he appropriated the store of banknotes and set sail for 
America. He left a note for Mueller explaining that he had gone 
to the New World to establish a kingdom in the land of the free. 


Mueller now had to. raise some more money. This he did by 
telling his followers that the money would be sent to the Jesuit who 
had gone out as a missionary. Leaving London, Mueller went to 
Hamburg. Here his power of persuasion met with defeat and only 
two persons were with him when the police denied them permission 
to remain in the city any longer. Following this he went to Stuttgart 
where he was allowed to remain only twenty-four hours. Wuerz- 
burg was the next stop and here he enjoyed a small measure of 
success among the poorer class, but this was not his plan — he 
needed a source of income, since his expenses were very heavy, 
Finally the Catholic consistory suspected that his propaganda 
might be dangerous to the state. He was more suspect because 
several fathers found that their daughters had been misled. He 
was arrested, but escaped and made his way to Offenbach. Here 
poverty and want plagued him and he was watched day and night 
by officers of the law and finally placed under house arrest. Then, 
just as he was about to give up hope, a sum of money arrived from 
Miss H--. Now people were attracted anew to Mueller’s house. 


Among these were some unselfish ones who placed themselves 
at the disposal of Mueller’s dreams. Dr. G—from Frankfurt, was 
one of these. Two of the most prominent Frankfurt merchants 
came to him. Blinded by his blandishments, they lost the power 
of discrimination, so that they could not perceive the smoking 
of the subterranean mine beneath their feet. Before they were 
aware, the prophet had entangled them in his mysticism. An 
object of veneration in their religious rites was a mysterious lock 
of hair, “which in Paris had been anointed with a magnetic pom- 
ade compounded of Amor and Venus.” 


Through these new converts Mueller acquired considerable prop- 
erty. He furnished his mansion in noble style and was generous 
to the poor of the city, doling out large sums each month. 


Not dreaming of possible misfortune, the prophet lay day- 
dreaming in his room when Dr. G-- stormed in with the fearful 
news that the house had been surrounded by soldiers. Quick to 
seize an opportunity Mueller replied that he, himself, had pre- 
cipitated this peril in order to test the faith of his followers and 
to show his own might. When the commisar entered the room 
Mueller maintained that he acknowledged no authority except 
that of his heavenly father and that he would have nothing to do 
with the police. Mueller was placed under house arrest and Dr. 
G - - under surveillance. 


It was now that the French allies of Mueller used their influ- 
ence and the spiritual leader was given his choice of either being 
subjected to judicial investigation or leaving the country within 
fourteen days. He chose the second alternative and decided to 
emigrate to America. He took his group to Bremen and prepared 
to cross the seas. 


The journey went well, and it was while still at sea that Dr. 
Gaendgen stepped forward and announced that the master would 
now, in America, be known by his true name, Count Leon, which 
title he would share with Madamoiselle Heuser, with whom he had 
already for six years been bound in marriage. 


(Then follows an account of the landing in New York, the 
journey inland, the contention in Rapp’s colony during which Leon 
is purported to have convinced his followers that he could, indeed, 
transmute base metal into gold, and the removal to Philipsburg). 


Here, at Philipsburg, the deluded group had to endure the hard- 
est kind of work. After Leon’s group had been on their land about 
three or four weeks, the Count let it be noised about that he had 
found on the property a valuable sort of rock which would be 
worth at the very least four hundred thousand dollars, and that 

everybody who should now join the colony would share in this 
wealth. He erected a furnace in which he purported to be smelt- 
ing the ore. 


Even the women-folk did menial work — the Countess and her 
mother worked in the kitchen, fed the stock, and dug in the ground 
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This document, in which Ludwig || of Hesse gave Bernhard Mueller 
permission to change his name is in the possession of Chester Krouse, 
at Germantown. It is direct evidence of the favor which the prophet of 


Offenbach enjoyed from the rulers of Hesse. 


Translation of document on following page: 


Ludwig, by the grace of God, Archduke of Hesse on the Rhine, etc. 


Whereas we have been moved, upon the most humble petition of 
Bernhard Mueller of Offenbach, and with regard to attendant  cir- 
cumstances, to grant him permission to exchange his present name 
MAXIMILIAN LUDWIG BERNHARD MUELLER, for the name MAXI- 
MILLIAN LUDWIG PROLI, to be used in the future, be to this matter so 


ordered. 


Witness our hand and seal of state, 


Darmstadt, October 18, 1826 


Ludwig 
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while his noble majesty, the Count, distilled droplets of metal from 
his stones. 


The foxy Jesuit then came to Philipsburg where, with the threat 
of blackmail, he bought himself a welcome and the position of 
spiritual leader of the group. To Leon he related a most improb- 
able tale of conspiracy and imprisonment in South America. 


And so Orestes and Pylades were again under one roof. What- 
ever else they will contrive for the detriment of mankind remains 
to be seen. 


The account closes with the words, ‘‘How long, O Lord, must the 
ungodly triumph?”’, and a plea for men to seek God in nature and 
to avoid deceivers in matters of religion. 


For years, the foregoing version of Count Leon’s story passed for 
truth, and it was uncritically accepted as factual by at least one writer 
on the history of the town of Offenbach. However, as will appear from 


the concluding section of this book, most of the story was pure fabrica- 


tion. The whole tale of romantic adventure in England and Ireland, and 


the entire intriguing business about Brother Martin, William Syckson, 
the wealthy lady from Cork, and the Bacchanalian revels—all were quite 


certainly derived from the imagination of someone who was more con- 
cerned about entertaining his readers than he was about telling 


truth. 
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The Liturgical Crown 
owned by Mrs. Walter Simpson 


In the opinion of the Catholic University (Washington, By aCea 
authority on Slavic culture, this crown came from the region of 
Cracow, Poland. Most likely the round area in the center front 
once contained a holder for a plume which swept back over the 
top of the crown. 
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THY WAY IS IN THE SEA 





The day of sailing must have seemed to be the beginning of a new 
life to these people, although from the viewpoint of the present day, it 
might seem rather to have the beginning of tragedy. Many of these 
were persons of wealth and used to all the comforts of the times. From 
the day they left their homeland some of them were destined to know 
not another day of comfort, peace, or plenty to the end of their lives. 
Even nature seemed to have conspired against them. The wife of the 
Count, who was later to become legendary as the Countess in German- 
town told her grand-children that it was a crowded, uncomfortable 
voyage. The crossing was a stormy one. Whipped by the bitter North 
Atlantic gales, their vessel was driven in the teeth of the wind 
almost to the coast of Iceland . There were those who despaired of ever 
seeing land again. The journey consumed fifty days, and when they 
finally reached New York, hard as it had been, the easiest part of their 
wandering was over. The ship put into the harbor on September 2, and 
their arrival was thus described by a New York newspaper. 


The attention of many of our citizens has been attracted with- 
in a few days, by a costume, hitherto unknown even in this city, 
which identifies so great a variety of foreign nationals. Several 
tall, erect, well made men, have been occasionally seen in the 
streets, dressed in green suits, of peculiar but becoming form, with 
full Dutch breeches, green stockings and square hats of straw 
covered with red silk. Enquiries were made by passengers, whence 
the strangers came, and it proves that they belong to the suite of 
Prince Leon, whose arrival from Belgium has been recently an- 
nounced. At the customhouse, a few days ago, as a gentleman in- 
forms us, he saw a person in this dress entering 45 servants and 
85 trunks, belonging to the retinue of this respectable foreigner. 
The recent changes in his native country have induced him to 
seek a permanent abode in the United States. For this purpose 
he has brought a considerable number of his countrymen, with a 
large sum of money, as it is stated, designing to purchase a tract 
of land in Pennsylvania. We may certainly, with great cordiality, 
wish success and prosperity to this Belgian colony. 


The political intrigues and religious oppression of tumultuous Eu- 
rope, so close behind them, could not now reach out and touch them. 
But they could not know that, even as they took their first steps in this 
peaceful land, sparks were being struck that would smolder for thirty 
years before bursting forth in that monstrous holocaust of the War be- 
tween the States, which bring their members to despair and even death, 
and the whole of their surviving community to dissolution. 
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HE COMETH INTO OUR LAND 


The letter of welcome from President Jackson 


Washington City 
Sept. 14, 1831 


Sir: 


It gives me pleasure to acknowledge the receipts of 
your letter of the 7th instant and thank you for the polite 
and favorable terms in which you are pleased to speak of 
me. On the subject of your letter | have conversed with W. 
Kahl who will be able to confirm to you the satisfaction 
with which I heard of your determination to take up your 
abode in the United States and identify with their soil and 


climate your resources. 


Such acquisition it is the interest and pride of the 
United States to cherish and as their highest executive of- 
ficer | take delight in assuring you that the benign and e- 
qual spirit of their laws will not only protect your person and 
property but I| trust will promise to you the enjoyment of as 
much prosperity and happiness as can be promoted by the 


influence of government in any country elsewhere. 


| am very respectfully 


yr. obt. svt. 
Andrew Jackson 
Maximilian, 


Count of Leon 
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DISCORD AMONG BRETHERN 


The story of the next two years is told in a yellowed manuscript 
which is preserved at Germantown. It is in the neat, precise handwrit- 
ing of Dr. Goentgen, and apparently it was written in Pennsylvania 
some time before March 21, 1833. A translation of portions of this ac- 
count follows: 


After our arrival in the United States of North America publi- 
cations reached us from Germany which were of no small surprise 
to us, containing comments against our work on this side of the 
ocean. These are merely continuations of base slanders which had 
been circulated earlier, particularly during our catastrophe of the 


summer of 1830. 1196560 


Now we could most certainly forsee that our absence would be 
used to spin this web of deceit still further, even in spite of the 
contradictions in the slanders themselves, for our retired, quiet 
life in Germany had been to impartial observers a testimony in our 
behalf, and most were willing to attest to our well-doing in small 
in great, in particular and in general, and that we only sought to 
lead a quiet domestic life, in peace and harmony with our neigh- 
bors; thus our outward behavior agrees with our inner religious. 
life, which was the reason for our quiet way of life. Yet, since it 
was declared to be heresy that we used our money for the poor, 
instead of theatres, concerts, balls, threatricals, etc., we could 
not prevent that these slanders would spread and would be believed 
Of course, he that spread this lying gossip gave evidence of his own 
lies, since the immoderation, of which his heart was full, over- 
did itself in things said against us. Indeed we often discovered 
to our sadness, that those who had received benefits from us made 
the most shameless accusations against us. 


These bitter experiences of gross ingratitude were renewed in 
North America, where thousands before us had already had simi- 
lar experiences; for anyone who comes to this land in the hope 
that he may lead a more carefree life is gripped by the prevailing 
abominable license and acts as if there were no law at all, or any 
general order. Indeed, undisciplined people here forget the laws 
of humanity and decency, and disregard all responsibility, even 
those of gratitude. Such persons also accompanied us from Europe, 
although they were only taken along conditionally and on the 
promise that they would be good people and busy themselves to 
lead a decent life. 


No sooner had these people set foot on shore of this truly free 
land, than they disregarded their freely given word and misused 
their general freedom for their own harm and for the detriment of 
our orderly arrangements. 


But we have already to look towards a further step in the deve- 
lopment of our moral-religious destiny, when we recall what has 
been said, truly or falsely, in Europe concerning our intentions 
and manner of life. There were those however, who in Germany 
made accusations against us and our spiritual life such as in this 
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free land of America would be legally defined as slander, but 
which are tolerated by officials in Europe. It might be desirable 
from our side to undertake a public statement against these 
shameless lies and injuries; therefore the circumstances of our ar- 
rival in North America are here set forth briefly: 


The man, who because of a strong Christian faith and because 
of his liberal political views and human sentiments and his zeal 
against sectarianism and worldly despotism became an offense to 
to the aristocracy, was feared because of his fearless spirit against 
all wrong; and his origin and birth have remained a secret to all 
who are not in his confidence. This person felt himself impelled 
to make a public statement by which the circumstances of his 
birth would be better known. 


On the other hand, he did not wish to make his family responsi- 
bilities public because of political consequences which would arise 
from such matters. Therefore by the grace of the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, he assumed the name Proli (child) wherein there is a clue 
to his ancestry, and also before our landing in New York chose a 
title which also has a secret relationship with his noble ancestral 
house. 


Soon after our arrival in North America the cabinet of the Unit- 
ed States was officially notified that Maximilian, Duke of Leon, 
would be called by his title until the circumstances should require 
that his true family name and title be revealed. 


Yet, the revelation of the secret brought with it serious conse- 
quences, since he from his childhood secretly and openly had been 
persecuted by European cabinet politics, and thus in earliest child- 
hood had been torn away from his aristocratic mother. In his fami- 
ly also, anxious hopes and promises were bound up in his birth 
for the good of humanity. These hopes, however, were repulsive to 
the European monarchs. 


For a long time, indeed through extraordinary machinations, 
all trace of his existence had been lost, and it seemed that the plot 
had succeeded, until the secret heir came to the notice of the cab- 
inet itself through instigation of certain high-placed persons, 
who, humanely speaking, were highly regarded. 


Thereafter he was sharply watched, and an effort was made to 
conceal his identity, because to the aristocrats it did not seem un- 
likely that he might be the looked-for prince. There is unmistake- 
able evidence that he was taken first from one nobleman, and then 
declared to be the son of another, but those who were in the secret 


knew that he might be recognized by a secret evidence on his 
body. 


Had the Duke of Leon had no birthright in this title, then it 
would be irresponsible arrogation and laughable stupidity on his 
part to assume this title; even more shameless would it have been 


to announce himself in this form before the government of the 
United States. 


In order that our Christian community might develop, and so 
that the welfare of our neighbors in this land of the free might 
be furthered, emigration from Europe was projected already in 
1829 through a document addressed to George Rapp’s community, 
which organization had already been established for twenty-five 
years. 


After Rapp, with pleading and threats, had forestalled the 
breakup of his community before our arrival, he invited us a sec- 
ond time when we arrived in New York and had announced our 
landing. We accepted this second invitation because of our 
earlier commitment, although with every mile we traveled inland 
we heard more grievous complaints against Rapp and his colony, 
whose members were known in all North America as “Rapp’s 
Dutch slaves,’ especially because Rapp prevailed on them in un- 
lawful manner to misuse their rights as citizens in voting for pub- 
lic officials. These extraordinary accusations against Rapp came 
to us partly from former members who knew definitely that many 
in Rapp’s colony longed for freedom and that their sole and last 
hope was based on our arrival, all their earlier attempts to recover 
through the courts what was rightfully theirs, including their right- 
ful earnings, having gone for nothing. 


Rapp was in straits, for his people had been brought to the edge 
of despair, seeing that spiritual powers had been weakened, good 
conscience had been supressed, an even the laws of nature and 
humanity had been trodden underfoot, particularly through the 
misuse of Holy Scriptures—in this, for example, that matrimony 
was forbidden as sinful, so that there might be no interruption in 
the work of the women, and so that there would not be too many 
children to support; further, that marriages were dissolved (al- 
though without hindrance to secret unseemliness) and the elders 
had assumed the right to expel anybody who would not accede to 
their injustice and tyranny, craft, misuse of the Bible, blasphemous 
promises, oppression of conscience, and refusal to forgive sin. Thus 
Rapp dominated the lives, bodies and souls of members in his com- 
munity, who were required to believe that he stood in the place of 
Christ; beyond him they had no God. 


Soon after our arrival, old Rapp decide to use the arrival of Leon 
to support his own dominance over certain members whose pro- 
perties he had taken possession of through a burning of all evi- 
dence (consent to which he had obtained through religious pre- 
tenses) and by deceitfully obtaining their signatures through pro- 
visions in the by-laws in a document dated 1826, which became 
known through unlooked-for circumstances. If a person had taken 
to undermine the Christian faith and in the mantle of religion to 
dominate the conscience of men and to take over their entire 
possessions, then such a person could hardly find a better example 
for his purpose than in the foundation of a religious community 
under a contract such as Rapp’s. 


Such an association requires only a greedy seeker after power 
and an unsuspecting people for it to survive. 
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Those who had been born and reared in the community and who 
had reached their majority and had to make a decision were hard- 
ly free agents, since they had imbibed deceit from childhood. Per- 
sons outside the community, they supposed, were eternally damned 
unless they would come to George Rapp and live under his personal 
leadership so that they might be judged in time and eternity. 


Another special hindrance made it more difficult to leave the 
community. Only the few who communicated with Americans— 
for example, in business dealings—had an opportunity to learn 
English, while such learning was forbidden to the others, and this 
in contradiction to a paragraph in their constitution recognizing 
schooling as a means for furtherance of general welfare, for did 
not Germans in a foreign land need to learn the language of the 
land? Having such a strong need for English, many did not hesi- 
tate to disobey Rapp. Since the American language could only 
be learned secretly and with great effort, knowledge of it neces- 
sarily remained imperfect, and not many learned it. Likewise 
newspapers had to be obtained secretly, since these were usually 
entirely withheld. When certain individuals asserted their civil 
rights under the republic, Rapp feared that his members might be- 
come infected with the spirit of freedom which he himself feared 
in the highest degree, and therefore often said that the North 
American laws were accursed, and that the freedom of the North 
Americans was damnable. 


It appeared noteworthy when we arrived that not a single one 
in the community really understood the basic principle according 
to which he might individually receive any share of his labor. The 
burden of twenty-seven years of tyranny could not be lightly 
shaken off, and indeed, liberation became possible only when these 
oppressed persons came to recognize the contradictions between 
Rapp’s behavior and the provisions of the contract, and asserted 
their rights which were constitutionally guaranteed them as North 
citizens. 


Thus it became possible for the members to free themselves 
from Rapp’s depotism. 


It was said that ‘disobedience is the sin of unbelief, and is pun- 


ished by condemnation for time and eternity’. In this sense, 
George Rapp held himself to be equal to God, for he preached: 
“If you do not have me you do not have God’’. He went to such 


extremes that he openly said: ‘’Members of the Harmony Society 
will not be better off in heaven, for they already have heaven on 
earth.”’ 


This misuse of religion had been carried so far that the dissatis- 
fied ones did not dare to demand their freedom. 


Finally, it was only on humanitarian grounds that the Duke of 
Leon undertook to retrieve the property of various members after 
he became aware that many of them had prayed to God to send 
a rescuer and that they thanked God when the announcement of 


our coming offered a prospect of shaking off the yoke which they 
bore. 


The dissident ones made their grievances public in the news- 
papers, announcing their intention of leaving the Harmony Society, 
and to found a new apostolic society, and to that end they demand- 
ed a division of the communal property. Frederick Rapp, mean- 
while, persuaded his foster father (who had, on various occasions, 
called him a devil, whereas the adopted son declared that slaves 
were not handled so badly as the members in his father’s com- 
munity) to put the property in his name. 


In providing legal counsel for judicial proceedings, the Duke 
of Leon incurred many heavy expenses, for individual members of 
the Harmony society had not even a cent in their hands. Further- 
more, the Duke felt himself impelled to fight the Rapp’s with their 
own weapons according to the words of Christ; “‘As ye measure 
out, so shall it be measured out unto you,”’ and thus to let them 
feel how unhappy had been the lot of their followers. 


When Rapp now saw the handwriting on the wall, and found 
himself haled before a court of the United States which would tear 
away the veil of secrecy from goings-on in his community, he 
protested. 


About a third of the members of the Harmony society now left 
after a compromise had been reached with Rapp and his group, 
and a few of them struck out on their own with the resources that 
had come to them through the Duke of Leon. The rest, at Easter 
1832, removed to Philipsburg, Beaver County, where on the 21st 
of March, 1832, the New Philadelphian Congregation was found- 
ed. Those who remained behind in Rapp’s community and who 
said that they would rather go with Father Rapp to hell than with 
the Duke of Leon into the Kingdom of God, refused to believe 
that the new venture would succeed. 


During our stay in the community these members made their 
complaints to us and thus became the object of Rapp’‘s suspicion, 
telling particularly how gruesomely the sick had been treated 
when, for example, a plague broke out in New Harmony where 
the climate on the Wabash was unbearable for most persons, and 
many were left inhumanly to die, because Rapp was too stingy to 
provide medical help. Yet only a few of these have availed them- 
selves of the fortunate opportunity to leave Rapp, being unable to 
shake off their fear of his authority, and they have now been 
persuaded to subscribe to a new contract with Rapp. Most of 
those who left independently received nothing. After we had left 
the Economy settlement, the numbers of the New Philadelphian 
Congregation continued to increase, while Rapp began to spend 
money freely to prevent any further defection to our group. Even 
those who have received his bribe are still coming to us, although 
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shorter version of the twenty-four 


in 


our own community is as yet quite small. It will, however, be im- 
possible to accept new members without testing, and since all be- 
ginnings are hard, one has to be particularly careful in founding 
a new Christian community where harmony is to reign in faith 
and love. | 


We are not disturbed by opposition, but shall continue in the 
furtherance of the spiritual and temporal advancement of our 
members under the protection of the state and of North American 
laws in accordance with the word of God. This community will be 
known by its fruits, and it will be seen that our group is entirely 
dedicated in its purposes. Whoever follows after truth and right 
need take no heed of any evil implications from evil-minded de- 
tractors. The future will justify truth and righteousness, for what 
is true remains true in every respect and right must eternally re- 
main right. 


Appended to this account, and in the same handwriting, is a 


sult of thoughtful revision. 
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This preliminary version has been translated as follows: 


INTRODUCTION 


All those who wish to accept the following four and twenty ar- 
ticles of the renewed Christian Church for their spiritual and bodi- 
ly welfare and in their hearts feel themselves impelled by God _ to 
follow them and wish to be accepted into full brotherly member- 
ship in the fraternal Christian Church are hereby invited to parti- 
cipate in the great plan of Christian colonization in faith and con- 
fidence in God and for no other consideration. 


If anyone wishes to promote his eternal and temporal welfare 
spiritually and physically, let him not be deterred by a knowledge 
of personal limitations or by the rigor of the discipline in this 
Christian brotherhood. Forasmuch as these laws originated from 
God, and are now to be manifested for the third time, as God re- 
vealed them through Moses, and as Jesus Christ sealed them in 
his blood, certain as it is that only by following them may a per- 
son achieve his high destiny in earth and in heaven (as Christ 
says: | am not come to destroy the law, but to fulfill the law! and 
whoever would enter into eternal life, let him keep the Command- 
ments!) ; just as certainly may everyone who has a good heart and 
is of good will confidently look for divine sustenance. 


For the law of God is the easy yoke and the light burden of 
which our Savior Jesus Christ speaks; it is the holy pathway of 








articles of the “‘true-evangelical-a- 
postolic. Christian community,’’ which have already been described. No 
doubt this shorter form of the constitution for the community had been 
preparation for some time, and no doubt the final draft was the re- 








God's people, upon which, according to the word of the prophet, 
no unclean person may go, but which is so ordered, for those that 
wish to travel thereon, that no person may go astray. For God does 
not desire the death of the sinner, but that he be converted and 
live eternally; but this must come about through a fulfillment of 
God's law of love toward God and one’s neighbor, through which 
faith becomes alive, to the glory of God and the welfare of souls. 
Thus also a person participates in ever greater measure in the 
promised blessings of God according to the increasing perfec- 
tion which he achieves. For eye has not seen and ear has not heard, 
not has it been received into anyone’s heart, what God has pre- 
pared for those that love Him, and who wait upon Him: But to 
His apostles God has revealed these things. 


As this religious community is a matter of pure Christian 
faith, so also the existing community of goods is based entirely 
and only upon the Gospel, and is to serve the individual as well as 
the group for the achievement of harmonious development of the 
bodily and spiritual powers of man, in perfect peace, through 
love of God and neighbor and holy conformity to the divine law. 
Whatever, therefore, impedes or hinders the attainment of this 
Christian purpose must be thrust aside. Therefore each person 
must be regarded and judged as an individual not only at the time 
he is accepted into the community, but also during the entire 
period of his membership. 


In this Philadelphian congregation each person shall be re- 
garded only according to what he, as an individual, actually is 
and performs, for wordly possessions are as nothing before God, 
and are to be looked upon as incidental; yet each one may be as- 
sured that his possessions are perfectly secure for him in case he 
decides to withdraw. However, the more an individual distinguishes 
himself in competencies of the spirit and the qualities of the heart, 
through virture and application, the greater claim does he have 
for respect and love on the part of his fellow members, even tho 
ugh in the beginning he may have brought no wealth with him. 


This community is in agreement with the laws of the United 
States; therefore no one need have any concern about his civil 
rights. But all self-will and disorder is to be banned from this re- 
ligious community through a precise application of the law of 
God in all human relationships, and without exception and with- 
out regard for anyone’s person. For man’s true bliss is to be found 
not in an unqualified idealized freedom, in which each might do 
what he absolutely wished, to the harm of himself and his neigh- 
bor, but rather in the liberty of a well ordered application of the 
human will, under the guidance of divine law, so that a person, ac- 
cording to his high destiny in deed and truth may attain to virtue 
and blessedness, which are conducive to temporal and _ eternal 
welfare. 
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IT IS WRITTEN IN THE LAW 
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Constitution and By-Laws 
for the 
New-Philadelphia Community 


This apostolic-Christian brotherhood, under the name of the 
New- Philadelphian Community, is founded and established on the 
2\st day of March, in the year of Our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two by Maximilan, duke of Leon, in associa- 
tion and joint responsibility with Doctor Samuel George Goent- 
gen, and that in the name of God, in accordance with divine wil! 
and in harmony with the law of God. 


Maximilian von Leon is the divinely appointed exalted ruler of 
this constituted fraternal community, the reconstituted Christian 
church-community; and he is to govern it by power of the law of 
God in the spirit of the gospel of Jesus Christ, in spiritual matters 
as well as in temporal respects, for the harmonious development 
of the bodily and spiritual powers of all Christian members, and 
not only is this to be done in accordance with the Biblically-based 
four and twenty fundamental articles, but also in the freedom of 
faith and conscience. 


Samuel Goentgen shall have control, according to the « -will of 
God and in union with the forenamed exalted ruler, in joint an- 
swerability, in conformity with the law of God, for the best in- 
terests of the New-Philadelphian congregation in singular and gen- 
eral, to make all necessary arrangements in spiritual and tempor- 
al affairs, and shall be the representative in all civil and business 
affairs of the general body or of its exalted ruler. 


Whoever, in the course of the first year of the community, un- 
til the 21st of March, 1833, desires to join, assumes the responsi- 
bilities of membership for an entire year from the date of signing 
of this document, and shall also be regarded as a participant in 
the founding of the New-Philadelphian religious community. 


Here follow the aforementioned twelve constitutional para- 
graphs and twelve articles of law or the four-and-twenty funda- 
mental articles of the New-Philadelphian Church Community. 

Excerpts from the Constitution and Laws of the New-Philadel- 
phian Congregation: 


1. God is a self-sufficient spiritual being according to His per- 
fect divine nature, and three-fold according to His powers and at- 
tributes; wherefore He is Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 


2. The Father is the source of all being, the well-spring of the 
power of love and of love itself, and therefore of eternal bliss; He 
is an integral spiritual personal entity in inner unity with the di- 
vine essence, and is called Father as the ultimate eternal source 
of life and being. 


25. In the harmony of the theocratic principle with a purely re- 
publican state under divine law exists the most perfect protection 
and security, not only for the achievement of God’s purpose among 
men, but also for the achievment of salvation through a holy 
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bond of communion between the people and God Himself. 


26. Thus there can be no monarchial sort of rule in this pure- 
Christian apostolic community, since the monarchial principle 
from its origin and nature is despotic and makes impossible the 
preservation of the true freedom of a people. For God as the ruler 
of the universe is also monarch over His human creatures in gene- 
ral «nd His peoples in particular; therefore all persons as_ His 
creatures are in the absolute service of God and can be happy on- 
ly through a moral exercise of tneir natural freedom and through 
a lawful enjoyment of their natural rights. 


42. Peace, amity, love and good-will shall reign in place of hate 
and enmity, envy, or ill-will and malice, and each one shall busy 
himself in word and deed that he may not inflict harm upon him- 
self or his neighbor in soul or body, but rather that through him 
and his fellow men spiritual and temporal welfare may be effect- 
ed to the furthest degree possible. 


43. Therefore there shall be no killing or harm of the body, 
whether inflicted upon self or upon others. Whoso breaks this com- 
mandment of God offends against divine law and the law of the 
land. 


47. Man and wife shall have equal rights in property goods and 
kinship and both shall constitute a unity in their domestic life. 

70. Parents may not hinder their children in their intention to 
marry. 


71. All parties are adjured to temperance. 
72. Men are to eat to live, not live to eat. 


96. Clothing shall be appropriate to the sex and occupation of 
the wearer, but without any implication of vanity; and, as all men 
are equal before God, no one shall use vain adornment; therefore, 
everything which does not make for useful and proper raiment is 
forbidden. 


105. Therefore also all vain merrymaking, such as dancing, fro- 
licking or other unworthy activity, is forbidden, as well as any un- 
timely and purposeless imbibing of spiritous liquors or lecherous 
food. 


154. Those who, because of age, sickness or other causes (upon 
testimony of an appropriate committee) are unable to work, and 
have no family duty-bound to support them, shall be cared for in 
buildings provided separately for each sex, in which they may re- 
ceive proper care. 


156. Such institutions are to be supported according to the re- 
sources of the community. 


185. During the probation time no one is permitted to contract 
marriage, no matter what the circumstances may be. 


210. The time which is to be devoted to labor for the common 
good, after the organization of the community is perfected, shall 
be in the forenoon from eight until twelve o’clock, and in the after- 
noon from two until six o’clock, except that work in the fields will 
be according to the season and the circumstances, as shall be the 














case also in exceptional situations and necessities. The remain- 
ing hours of the morning, the mid-day and the evening, are to be 
used not only for meals but also for divine services for the read- 
ing of good books and for discharge of household duties or other 
private matters. 

212. Every person, whether he be active for the common good in- 
tellectually or physically, shall be allowed a designated time 
which he shall have for his own purpose so that he may continual- 
ly advance himself toward self-realization according to his indivi- 
dual needs, or the fulfilment of his moral and intellectual powers; 
and he shall be supplied with whatever is necessary to the achieve- 
ment of his purpose. 


222. The head of the household as the representative of God in 
every family has the special responsibility to promote righteous- 


ness and prevent unrighteousness among his entire household, 
children and other subservient to him or dependent on him. 


223. All household arrangements which are not contrary to the 
law of God and the general order are to be followed punctually 
without back-talk by each member of the household, and free 
obedience within divine law and domestic order must be given under 
any circumstances. In extraordinary cases (except of adultery or 
murder, which must be taken notice of immediately by those who 
have knowledge of the deed or who have serious suspicions of 
such an act) the head of the household shall, if he has warned or 
corrected the miscreant, three times, have the duty to denounce 
the misdeed at a public assembly. 

276. Religion must not be used misused to hinder the harmonious 
development of the spiritual powers of man according to the will 
of God, to suppress human reason or to mislead the conscience. 
277. Rather, religion is a well disciplined state of order between 
God and man, wherein all human powers in harmony with the law 
of God and according to the natural purposes of mankind should 
be brought into clear self-realization for each individual. 


Like the covenanters of the Old Testament, these people at Philips- 
burg pledged their faith and entered their names with the elect in 
the assurance that at the same time their names would be entered in 
the heavenly Book of Life. Others who wished to be admitted to the or- 
ganized community would, after a time of testing and proving their 
faith, enter their names in this same manner. 


There were not many, however who, joined themselves to the new 
group. Count Leon, for one, was disappointed in the slow rate of grow- 
th of the colony—which he attributed to the opposition of the Rappists 
in Economy. Impelled by the idea that his New Jerusalem ought to be 
established in the same geographical latitude as Jerusalem in Palestine, 
the prophet determined that he, with all of his followers who were true 
believers, must again take up his journey. 


The group left Philipsburg on September 1, 1833 and proceeded 
down the Ohio River. 
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AND THESE BOTTLES OF WINE, WHICH WE FILLED, WERE NEW; 
AND THESE OUR GARMENTS, AND OUR SHOES ARE BECOME OLD 
BY REASON OF THE VERY LONG JOURNEY. 

Joshua 9:13 
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There is no one now alive who can tell anything of the journey 
down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. When asked about it, the grand- 
mothers would say, ‘“What is past is past, let it rest. We must live in the 
present.” It is known that the journey took five months and that boats 
and other valuable possessions were lost to the river. 


Because of he nature of the journey and the number of the group, 
the flatboat was the only practicable means of transportation. Boats of 
this type could be bought in any of the river towns. The boats usually 
were about forty feet long, twelve feet wide, and eight feet deep. They 
were made of green oak planks fastened with wooden pins to a timber 
frame. Flat bottomed, with square corners and no_ keel board, they 
were managed by six oars. Two of these on each side were ‘sweeps’ a- 
bout thirty feet long. One on the stern, known as the ‘steering oar’ was 
about forty feet long. The bow oar or ‘gouger’ was used as a steering 
aid. The sweeps required two men each, while only one was needed for 
the others. On these boats were loaded all the possessions of the immi- 
grants. Cows were tied out on deck and chickens were kept in pens on 
the roof of the cabin, which was nothing more than a rudely covered 
section of the boat. Cooking stoves were improvised from boxes of 
sand and stones. 


The journey from Philipsburg to the falls of the Ohio should have 
taken no more than two weeks, since it was possible to travel at night 
on this section of the river, where the water was quiet and comparative- 
ly free from obstructions. A stout rope or cable was carried along to tie 
the boat to a tree on shore when stops had to be made. Once the Miss- 
-issippi was reached, treacherous shifting sandbars, swift currents, and 
hidden obstructions made night travel dangerous. While the boats were 
tied up at night, the men would hunt for game to eke out the supply of 
food. When large groups of people traveled together, the boats were 
often be tied together with cables, so that the voyagers would be able 
to assist each other if necessary. When the point of debarkation was 
reached, the boats taken apart and the lumber used in home building. 
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AND THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED 
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Leon and his toliowers reached Grand Ecore, on the Ked River, on 


_ February 4, 1834, and tor a whiie it seemed tnat their tortunes nad 


changed for the better. It must be left to conjecture whether they 
knew of the caprices of the river, or whether, supposing that their com- 
munity would not have to endure for long, they simply ignored the 
danger of shifting currents and caving banks. |he Red River Chronicle 
tor May 14, 1834 states that the river was unusually low for the season 
and falling rapidly. They may have been misled by the situation that 
they found. The settlers, perhaps because they were accustomed to the 
even-flowing streams of their homeland, built their homes on low bluffs 
very close to the river. The church was established and the sacrificial 
masses were begun. Leon conducted the services robed as a priest, 
wearing a Square red velvet cap or crown decorated with gold-wire 
braid and embroidered gold crosses. The altar was made of wood ex- 
cept for the top, which was a slab of white marble with Maltese cross- 


es carved on the corners. It was here, in the church at Grand Ecore, 
that Leon had some of his more spectacular visions and mystical meet- 


ings with the spirits of long dead church dignitaries. 


Crops were planted, and as each man went about his job, the life 
of the colony fell into a well ordered pattern. This pattern was ab- 
ruptly broken with the advent of an epidemic of yellow fever which 
struck the community. In those days doctors tried only to treat dis- 
ease, no prevent it, and treatment was purely symptomatic. The sick 
were kept in a dark room with the windows closed to shut out the pol- 
luted air. They were bled to ease the terrible headaches and given 
purges for the vomiting. Mercurial ointments were rubbed into the skin 
of the abdomen to reduce the yellowing of the skin and eyeballs. Those 
who were not ill went about wearing bags of camphor and breathing 
through vinegar soaked sponges in an effort to ward off the disease. The 
size of the colony was quickly reduced. Had the best doctor in the 
country been available, there would still have been many deaths. Even 
today, with all of our modern medicines, there is still no specific cure 
for yellow fever. There are more and better supportive measures, to be 
sure, but no cure. It was not until 1900 that the United States Army 
Yellow Fever Board, under the leadership of Walter Reed, began the 
investigation which resulted in the discovery that the mosquito was re- 
sponsible for the transmission of the disease. It must be remembered, 
too, that the very presence of a doctor in the house. in those years, 
might add to the perils of serious illness. There would be only slight 
chance that he would have had any medical education. Far from being 
a twentieth century phenomenon, the “diploma mill” was then a flour- 
ishing business. For a fee, and in many cases no preparation at all, any- 
one who wished could assume the title of ’“~Doctor of Medicine’. There 


were some 400 such schools in operation at this time and it was not 
until 1848 that the American Medical Society was formed to set the 
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standards for medical education and destroy the practice of charlatans. 


The greatest loss to the colony as a whole came with the death of 
their beloved Count Leon. To the Count’s followers who were still in 
Germany Dr. Goentgen wrote this comforting explanation: 


“On the 29th of August at nine in the morning that divine 
spirit who had suffered for mankind’s fall from God's eternal 
word no longer breathed on this earth. Rejected by the world, he 
returned to his eternal origin. For that reason the life from God 
in departing from us was thrice heard to utter soft tones of grief. 
He wept for mankind, which was to receive the beneficial blessing 
of his vicarious suffering by accepting his mission in faith. For 
this reason he consented to his elevation only on the third day, af- 
ter he had struggled almost to the point of despair with God that 
He might prepare him in body and solemnly proclaim his mission. 
In the end, however, God persuaded him that mankind had fal- 
len too low, and that other divine measures of wisdom and mercy 
would have to be manifested. Lene saw how the Holy Mother of 
God appeared with all the angels and bore the soul of the anointed 
to Heaven.” 


The story is told that about this time William Teutsch, when so 
many of his friends lay sick and dying, determined to go to the nearest 
settlement and summon help. He set out on foot and walked to his 
death. All that was ever found was a piece or two. of blood-stained 
clothing, and it was said that wild animals had killed him. 


Though Leon had died, his followers were secure in their belief 
that he would one day return to judge the world. The name of the 
place where he died was changed to Gethsemane. Those who _ joined 
the group on the 21st of November, 1834 and those who joined still 
later placed their signatures under this new name, which now meant 
suffering for all of them. 


The Countess then became titular head of the colony with Dr. 
Goentgen as religious advisor. Crops were gathered and life went on. 
Then tragedy struck again—with the time of floods. The river under- 
cut the bluff on which the houses stood and many of them were des- 
troyed. The Countess described how she stood and watched as one 
house broke in half. Part of it fell into the water; then the people went 
into the part that was left to rescue the remains of their belongings. 


The greedy river swallowed up the plot of ground where they had 
buried their dead. No generations of grandchildren would come to cut 
the weeds or place flowers on the graves of these intrepid pioneers, for, 
when in the course time the water receded, the river that had brought 
them to Gethsemane bore their bodies away. 


Though these events were of tragic importance to those who were 
directly involved, they went all but unnoticed by the others of the par- 
ish. No mention is made of them in any account of local history. 
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Aithough she was, by today’s way of reckoning, still a young 
woman when her husband died, Elisa Leon took up the reins ot leader- 
ship with a tirm hand. Outward appearance was deceiving. Elisa was 
barely over tive teet tall and slender—some say fragiie 1!ooking—but 
she had boundless energy and the intelligence to direct it constructive- 
ly. Determined to move her people to a higher, more healthtul climate, 
she sold many of her possessions to obtain the money that such a 
move would require. 


Space was purchased on the passenger packet ‘’Charleston’’ under 
the command of Captain Ruth Edwards, and with their rapidly dwindling 
stock of personal belongings packed safely on board they once more 
took up their journey—this time farther up the Red River. 


It was the month of July, 1836. 


One hundred and thirty years have passed since Count Leon and 
his followers set forth on the journey that would ultimately result in 
the building of Germantown. There is nothing left at the site today but 
a few buildings in bad repair and some of the trees that were planted 
by the colonists. Stories about the people and the life of Germantown 
are still being told. Few of these were ever written down and, as_ is 


common with oft-repeated tales, some of them became distorted. Never- 
theless, they would be prefaced by ““My Grandmother told me this, 
so | know that it is true’. 


There are few facts to substantiate any of the stories. The pas- 
sage of time that dims the memory, the passion of Americans for a 
tidy house, and repeated catastrophes of fire and flood have all but 
destroyed the original sources of information. Weather and field mice 
took their toll, as did souvenir hunters and would-be chroniclers of his- 
tory, who conveniently forgot to return material they took away on the 
pretext of borrowing it. 


Of all those who were the original settlers of Germantown, only 
two family names remain. Those are Teutsch and Bopp. Almost gone 
too, are the old people whose grandmothers told these tales to them. 


| have written these things down to save them for my_ children. 
They are of the fifth generation of Americans descended from those 
people. 


a1 
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FRAGMENTS THAT REMAIN 


The first known public writing about Germantown appeared in the 
Harris and Hulse “History of Claiborne Parish,’’ which was published in 
1886. It is not known where the authors got their notions about Ger- 
mantown, but their history seems to have contributed to misinforma- 
tion that has persisted to the present day. 


As far as can be learned, the journey up the Red River was with- 
out significant event. The Great Raft had been removed to a point a- 
bove Loggy Bayou so the travelers proceeded through Dorcheat Bayou 
without trouble. The landing was made at Corianna Allen’s Settlement 
about eight miles east of Minden. Here five new members joined the 
group. Travel from the settlement was accomplished with ox-drawn 
wagons. The man who is said to have been in charge of the oxen was 
one ‘Red’ Johnson. Where or when he was taken into the colony is not 
known. He told his friends that he had been a whale fisherman in Nor- 
way and that when he came to this country he left a wife and son be- 
hind. 


In traveling north, the colonists came to Claiborne Parish where 
the tall red hills and deep green forests invited them to stop and rest. 
Thus they came to Germantown, somewhat less than wealthy in world- 
ly goods, but still with a mission to spur them on . This would be the 
fourth beginning they had made since leaving Germany. 


The first problem that presented itself was the acquisition of land 
on which to build their homes. They bought a tract of land from a 
homesteader. At this point in their progress, when even’a small blow 
might have dealt a fatal wound, they made a mistake. Because of un- 
certainty as to the exact location of the land lines they built on the 
wrong land! A kind fate intervened and instead of further injuring 
them, this mistake actually saved them. It was not discovered until 
some years later that the land they supposed they had bought actually 
did not belong to the man who represented himself as the owner, and 
that they had in fact settled on government land. It has been stated 
that records exist which indicate that the settlers bought land “‘near 
Minden at about the time the colony was founded there.’’ This may be. 
However, records in the State Land Office in Baton Rouge show that this 
land was entered as a homestead by John Bopp in 1839. There were 80 
acres in this tract. 


The rolling, well timbered land lay on both sides of a long looping 
curve in a woods trail, about half a mile west of the Military Road. 
This road was the main artery of travel to the north. It is said that it 
followed an Indian trail. This road had been built by the soldiers of 
Fort Jessup in the winter of 1827 and it ran from Fort Jessup in west 
central Louisiana, to Fort Towson, now Fort Smith, in Arkansas. 
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Elizabeth Leon Schardt 


Now they called upon all the skills they had among them. They 
cut timber and cleared the land. The building was begun well up the 
slope of the hill west of the road. The logs were squared with an adze 
so that they would fit well tcgether. The name of the man who trim- 
med the logs is not known, but examples of his skill remain for all to 
see. In later years Philip Hahner had this task, and his feet became 
covered with scars where he had cut them. The logs were notched, not 
in the conventional manner but with three-angled notches, so that 
every corner was dove-tailed securely against whatever wind might 
blow. Jacob Teutsch is said to have been the man who notched the logs. 


It seems that the colonists knew that they could not move again, 
so they built with an eye to the future. There are many things that 
demonstrate the painstaking thoroughness with which they built their 
homes. An earlier writer has described the houses as being peculiar in 
that they did not have gables, but were built much like partridge traps 
used by boys, the end logs getting shorter and shorter as the top of the 
roof was reached. The inner sides of the logs were then slatted and 
neatly covered with boards. The boards were cut from a log with a 
cross-cut saw. To do this, a hip-deep trench, the length of the log, was 
first dug. Over the trench, at right angles to it and near each end, was 
erected a cross-braced support. The log was lifted and placed on the 
supports. One man stood up on top of the log, another stood in the 
trench and with the saw going almost straight up and down, boards 
were sawed off straight and clean. 


Because of the reversals of fortune that had been suffered, there 
was not enough money to buy windows for the houses. Instead, in each 
room where there was a fireplace, long shallow notches were cut in 
selected pairs of logs on each of the side walls. These notches together 
with the space that was already between the logs, gave a good sized 
opening. These gaps in the logs were with boards hung on _ leather 
hinges, and on days when the weather would permit, they were opened 
opened to provide ventilation and to allow light to enter. In rooms 
where there were no fireplaces, the end wall was left with an opening 
about three feet square which was covered with a wooden shutter. Later, 
when there was more money in the community, windows were put in 
and colorful paper was ordered from New Orleans and put on the walls. 


After the first hectic days of planting and building to assure food 
and shelter, life in the colony became serene and orderly, but it was 
never lethargic. There were always things to do and, with the same 
painstaking thoroughness that characterized the building of their 
homes, the colonists set about their necessary tasks. 


It was during the bright busy days of that first summer that the 
unwashed hand of “summer camplaint’’ reached into the community 
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and led the two youngest of the Goentgen children to eternal sleep in 
the dooryard of their home. Hard by the gnarled old cedar tree, otten 
trodden upon by the visitor unaware, the markers of native stone are 
overgrown now and almost hidden by the natural shifting of the soil. 


During the course of the next few years the building continued. 
Soon the town was of impressive size. There were five dwelling houses 
besides the “‘bachelor hall’’ for the unmarried men. There was also the 
community kitchen, the general store, and the school, as well as many 
barns and workshops and other outbuildings. The area of tillable land 
was extended and the livestock increased. In the summers of this period 
there were times when the sun seemed never to move, but hung high in 
the sky curling the leaves of all growing things, and when the ground 
opened in great cracks to receive the rain which never came, and when 
even human flesh retreated closer to the bone to escape the relentless 
heat. And then came the winters when brooding clouds lay like a dark 
blanket tucked under at the edges of the earth, when it seemed that all 
the tears of heaven must fall in one short space of time, and when 
swollen creeks ran red with the blood of the hills. It was then that the 
religion which had formed the framework of their lives in America was 
invoked to the utmost in the performance of a ritual that originated in 
the fifth century when the country around Vienna, suffering under the 
heel of the invading Burgundians, was visited with calamities of every 
kind. The people being struck with fear over the manifestation of God’s 
anger, the bishop of Vienna, St. Mamertus, prescribed three days pub- 
lic expiation, during which the faithful were to devote themselves to 
penance and walk in procession chanting appropriate psalms. The ob- 
ject of this ritual was to draw down the divine blessing on the fruits of 
the earth. It has been told that the Countess herself led the procession 
carrying a thurible made of gold in which the fragrant incense burned. 


The town grew and was complete in buildings and services, and 
also in cultural achievement. Being, with few exceptions, well educated 
themselves, the colonists educated their children. In the morning when 
the chores were done the children went chattering dawn the lane behind 
the Countess’ house to the school. Dr. Goentgen, a tall man with the 
rounded shoulders of the scholar, was their first teacher. He continued 
in this task until his religion overwhelmed him and he began to lose 
touch with reality. He lived in an esoteric world peopled with saints 
and angels. In the records at Germantown are hundreds of pages of 
fantasy; visions and prophecies of a man who had been dedicated to a 
dream and who had watched it die. His sight was failing and during 
the last years of his life he was almost totally blind. In other handwrit- 
ing easily distinguished from the beautiful script employed by Dr. 
Goentgen, are many more pages of this same type of mystical adven- 
turing. Quite possibly these are the ones attributed to Magadalena, 
which were written down by the Countess so that they might be preserv- 
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ed. Among these yellowed pages are also receipts for moneys received 
by those who left the colony at Philipsburg Johan Kurz received for his 
family a check for the sum of one thousand thirty dollars and five cents. 
The receipt was witnessed by John Bopp. 


William Stakowsky, a man of lesser formal education but no less 
intelligent, then took over the task of teaching. There were a few adults 
among their number who could not even write their own names, and 
these were taught in an evening school, so that they would not have to 
display their ignorance before the children. Mr. Stakowsky was also a 
musician of some talent and organized at Germantown the first com- 
munity band in the parish. It is not known what instruments there were 
or who played them but the present generation of adults who were 
raised at Germantown well remember when, as children, they .used the 
worn and abandoned instruments as toys. 


The Countess became a teacher and exhibited again her innate 
cleverness. She wished to teach the young ladies of the colony to play 
the piano, but she had no instrument. Recalling the digitorium that 
was widely used in Europe she made one from a painted board, and on 
this her students pursued the elusive sounds of song. When Dr. Henry 
Martin came to Claiborne Parish in 1865 one of the first things he did 
was to take his daughters to Germantown and enroll them as piano stu- 
dents with the Countess. Young Susan and Betty considered that the 
‘dumb piano’, as they called it, was just that. This because they were 
required to perfect their fingering on it before they were allowed to 
play the real piano, which had been acquired in time. This instrument 
was the source of much pleasure for the Countess. It has been described 
as being an upright, heavy with carved panels, and with very fat carved 
legs. The Countess took it with her when she left Germantown, and it 
was:later lost in a fire which destroyed the Schardt home in Hot 
Springs. It has often been reported that this was the first piano in the 
parish; it would seem, however, that this distinction should go to the 
piano which was purchased by Issac Murrell for his wife Rebecca in the 
summer of 1853. 


Because of the cost of commercially printed sheets of music the 
ingenious teacher made her own. She drew the staff and inked in the 
notes. How busy she must have been! And what a happy day _ it was 
when she heard of Mary Ann Slaughter. It seems that the courting of 
the lovely Elizabeth—the Countess’s daughter—required Johan 
Schardt to make many trips from his home in Old Trenton to German- 
town. One friend of Johan, whom he had told of the people of Ger- 
mantown, was Mary Ann Marbury Slaughter. The mother of this young 
lady, determined to instill in her daughter all of the social graces of 
the day, had given her piano lessons. To Herr Schardt Mary Ann confid- 
ed that her greatest musical talent lay in the fact that she recognized 
that she had none; however, she did have many sheets of music that 
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she would like to send to the Countess as a gift. This she did. When 
Johan returned from his next visit to Germantown he brought a message 
to the effect that if Mary Ann would send a piece of linen cambric, the 
Countess would make her a handkerchief. And so, because of a woman 
that she had never met, the Countess had one more opportunity to 
demonstrate her versatility and to leave to the future one more work of 
art. With the name of the recipient in satin stitch in the corners, and 
French embroidered trefoils around inlaid applique, the handkerchief 
is a beautiful thing indeed. Many of the sheets of music that the 
Countess made were merely copied works, but some were her own com- 
positions. Some of these are still preserved in homes about the country- 
side. As an adjunct to their music the girls of the colony also learned 
the invisible bounds of deportment as required by nineteenth century 
society. 


Quite in keeping with the general air of knowledgeability that pre- 
vailed in the community was the number and variety of periodicals that 
were read. A complete list is impossible, but it would include such pa- 
pers as the New Yorker Staats Zeitung, the Pittsburgh Democrat, the 
New York Banner of Liberty, the Claiborne Advocate, the Minden 
Southern Banner, the New York Christian Spiritualist, and the Weekly 
Crescent, which was published in Virginia. All of these and more were 
being read in 1858. The names of these papers, and others, can be 
found in the records kept at Germantown. 


All of the members of the colony, according to their training or 
talent, had a particular job to do, or, as it was in some cases, more 
than one because of the seasonal nature of some of the jobs. In keep- 
ing with the custom in their own country, young boys were apprenticed 
to a master to learn a trade. Thus it was that Philip Hahner, who came 
to this country as a child, first learned to make shoes in the summer- 
time and hew_ logs in the winter. In later years, when there was no 
building to do, he remained the shoemaker and also became the mil- 
ler. In these early years the task of making shoes was a bit more de- 
manding than it is now. Instead of being sewn or nailed, the soles were 
held in place by tiny pegs which Philip whittled out of seasoned maple 
while “‘resting’’ during the long summer evenings. It has often been 
told that whoever needed shoes must get his order in well ahead of time 
because there were always so many to be made. 


The cotton gin, which derived its power from the patient pacing 
of sturdy oxen, was run by a Swiss named Johan Krebs. During the gin- 
ning season the whole side of the hill between the gin and the store 
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would become covered with bales of cotton waiting transportation to 
Minden. 


From the store, which was the domain of John Bopp as storekeeper 
and William Stakowsky as bookkeeper, could be obtained anything that 
would have been available in any typical store of the time. In one end 
of the store was a public saloon which was supplied from another build- 
ing known as the “brandy house’’. In the saloon’ prospective buyers 
could sample merchandise offered for sale in the store. Whiskey of 
various qualities ranged in price from twenty-five to seventy-five cents 
a gallon. Peach brandy was a more sophisticated drink and more ex- 
pensive at one dollar a gallon. Merchants from Minden purchased this 
drink in quantity for resale in their stores. 


Smithery was a robust job and demanded a man who had muscle 
and resourcefulness. The smith might be called on to improvise many 
things that today would not be considered as being the products of a 
forge and anvil. Anthony Schmidt was the first blacksmith, and among 
his tasks were the shoeing of horses and mules, the making and repair- 
ing of farm implements, the making and putting in place of wagon tires 
and the making of hinges for the doors and gates. His was the respon- 
sibility also for the inevitable pothooks and other kitchen tools demand- 
ed by the women. And the shovels and nails. The list could go on and 
on. In those hard years they made what was needed or did without. 


Five wells were dug at Germantown in strategic spots so that water, 
so necessary to all of life, would not have to be carried for long dis- 
tances. As every housewife knows, large amounts of water are needed 
in the kitchen, not only for the preparation of meals, but also for the 
washing of dishes and floors so that this important room can be kept 
sanitary. The kitchen at Germantown had its own well. The well, how- 
ever, was quite some distance from the door, so in order to spare the 
women the back-breaking chore of carrying water a very clever device 
was used. A square opening was made in the wall beside the well. In 
this opening was a tight open-top box or trough that ran through the 
wall. It was the appointed daily morning task of one man to draw 
water from the well and pour it into the box until the barrel provided for 
it inside the kitchen was full. 


The kitchen also had an underground cellar that was lined with 
stone. Sandstone was used and the blocks were trimmed to fit together 
without mortar of any kind. The walls of this cellar are still standing, 
just as good as the day they were laid. A silver tongued bell was hung 
in a small cupola on the east end of the roof, and here too thought 
was given to the economy of future effort, for the rope which was used 
to toll the bell was run through a hole in the roof and hung by the wall 
inside. 
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Many and delicious were the foods prepared in this small house. 
Several recipes have survived that are well worth trying especially one 
for Christmas cookies. Preparation for the great day of Christmas in- 
cluded the baking of these cookies. All of the children were allowed to 
cut them out, but to eat one before the appointed time was unthink- 
able. Great bowls of dough were prepared and the children gathered a- 
round the big table where each received a portion of dough for his 
own dsigns. When they were all cut to the children’s satisfaction the 
fire was built up and the aroma of baking filled the room. After baking, 
the cookies were packed in a stone jar which was not opened _ until 
Christmas morning. 


Christmas Cookies 
Take 5 cups of butter which is fresh and soft. On top of the but- 
ter sift 5 cups of white sugar and mix it well. Take two inches of van- 
illa bean and grate it fine but do not crush it. Mix this with 7% pounds 
of flour. Into a bowl break 15 eggs and beat them 50 times. Mix the 
eggs with the butter and sugar and then mix in the flour. If variety is 
desired a small nutmeg may be grated in part of the dough. After bak- 
ing put in a jar or box with a tight lid and do not open for two weeks. 
These other recipes will appeal to those who use a dash of origin- 
ality and a handful of daring in their cooking. 


Lady Cake 


One pound of flour creamed with half a pound of butter, beat fif- 
teen egg whites to a stiff froth and add one pound of sifted white sugar, 
six teaspoons of baking powder should be sifted with the flour into the 
butter. Mix all together and bake in a moderate oven. 


Rice Bread 


Take one pound and a half of rice and boil it gently over a slow 
fire in three quarts of water, about five hours, stirring it often and af- 
terwards beating it up into a smooth paste. Mix this while warm into two 
gallons of flour, adding at the same time the usual quantity of — salt 
and yeast. Allow the dough to work a certain time near the fire, then 
divide it into loaves and it will be found, when baked, to produce a- 
bout twenty pounds of fine white bread. 


Ginger Muffins 


One dozen eggs, two pounds of flour, two and a half pounds of 
butter, one pint of molasses, one teaspoon of soda, a handful or two of 
brown sugar and a tablespoon of ginger. Beat well together and bake. 

Dr. Luther Longino, author of ‘“Thoughts, Visions, and Sketches of 
North Louisiana’, has written of the pleasure which his father took in 
the foods served to him at Germantown. He especially liked a sweet 
potato dish which named ‘stakowsky’ and tried to have duplicated in 
his own home. 
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"‘Stakowsky’ Potatoes 


Six medium potatoes peeled boiled and mashed. One teacup of 
sifted white sugar, one of fresh butter, one of flour and six eggs. One 
cup of sour milk and one-half teaspoon of soda. Mix the butter with 
the potatoes while hot, then cool, and add the flour. Beat the eggs light 
and separately. Mix the yolks of the eggs with the sugar and add 
them and the whites to the potato and flour, then add the sour milk 
and the soda which has been rolled fine. Beat it well before you add 
the soda. Butter a pudding pan, pour in the mixture and bake in a 
moderate oven. Serve hot with wine sauce. 


o00o——___— 


There was no inn at Germantown. There were many who passed 
through the town pursuing their business, but all of those who spent the 
night there, were entertained and quartered in the homes of the colon- 
ists. One who told his grandchildren of visits there was the Rev. James 
Smith, a circuit-riding Methodist minister who lived at Haynesville. Be- 
cause of the distances between his churches and the. fact that all his 
travelling was done on horseback he often stopped at Germantown to 
rest. 


Religious services were held in the homes in the wintertime, but 
in the summer they were held out of doors, in a grove of oaks. Benches 
had been placed about under the trees and were used as pews during 
th services. On Sundays the colonists wore ordinary clothing, except 
that the girls wore long white dresses which were done up without 
starch. Visitors often came on Sunday to sit under the trees and talk. 
Once, when a visitor remarked on the number of unmarried girls who 
were of marriageable age, Magdalena told her that they were “‘being 
saved for something better’. 


Many trees were planted by these far-sighted people: fruit-bear- 
ing trees and flowering shrubs, trees for beauty and trees for food— 
food for themselves and their precious silkworms, for one of the many 
industries at Germantown was the making of silk. From the acres of mul- 
berry trees the children of the colony gathered the leaves and fed them 
to the worms so they might spin the fragile threads from which strong 
cloth might be made. Rosaura, daughter of Dr. Goentgen, told her 
grandchildren that though she had been born and raised _ in cotton 
country, she never wore a cotton dress until she was grown. 


A flock of sheep tended by a forgotten shepherd of the early 
years yielded wool which was washed and carded and spun into thread 
and made into cloth by the women of the community. This cloth was 
cut up an made into clothing, especially men’s suits, which were made 
by hand by the women of the surrounding countryside and sold in the 
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store at Germantown. This tailoring job ran into a seemingly small but 
important problem which, because she was endowed with a great deal 
of that uncommon quality which we often refer to as common sense, 
the Countess very handily solved. It seems that during the Civil War, 
because of the blockade enforced by the north, the buttons which were 
SO necessary were unavailable. Elisa took persimmon seeds, which when 
dry are hard and black and shiny, and punched holes in them. Buttons! 
Bernhardine Goentgen, who later married Philip Hahner, was noted for 
her skill in cutting out the suits to be made. One of the women, not of 
the colony, who sewed them was Peggy Miller. 


The women of the community took turns preparing and serving 
the meals. It has been said that you could always tell when they were 
cooking breakfast at Germantown because of the vigorous thumping 
sounds which emanted from the kitchen as the women prepared the 
dough that would be baked into bread. All of the girls, when they were 
old enuogh, learned the duties of the kitchen. Chief among these du- 
ties was keeping the fire burning bright and hot. The stove was made of 
stones stacked with mud, much in the same manner as_ the _ fireplaces 
and chimneys, with a sheet of metal separating the oven section from 
the fire-box and another sheet of metal for the top. On this home-made 
stove were cooked all of the meals that the colonists ate. It was several 
years before a real stove was used but even this was made in the colony. 
Entirely of metal, it was another product of the smith. 


Clearing of new ground for planting was done in the’ winter- 
time. At this time the once-a-year job of cutting wood for the kitchen 
and fireplaces and splitting rails for the much needed fences was also 
done. When he became old enough Bernhard Goentgen was in charge of 
this operation. During the spring he tanned the hides from which the 
harness and shoes were made. 


The carpentry shop behind the kitchen was always a busy place. 
Sawdust filled the air, and curls of shavings fell from the plane that 
only a short while before was itself being fashioned from a block of 
wood with a saw and a sharp knife. All sorts of things were made here, 
including plow handles, chair with seats of cowhide, wooden lasts for 
the making-of shoes, and frames for beds with even rows of pegs down 
the sides for the rope that would serve as springs and foundation for 
the fat ticks filled with the feathers of Black Forest geese. When there 
was a need, coffins were made in this shop. They were lined with satin- 
et and sold for ten dollars. Willis Langford came to the colny and re- 
placed the original carpenter after the Civil War. 


After a day in the fields and shops of this bustling community there ~ 
was refreshment in plenty down at the spring below the barn. With a 
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bar of home-made soap in his hand all a man had to do was to tug ona 
rope and rub a little and he would be as clean as God made him, for 
here was a truly modern innovation—q bathhouse with a shower. From 
a barrel mounted on the platform above, the water which had warmed 
in the sun all day came sprinkling down to wash away the tiredness and 
the dust. This was for men and boys only. For the ladies there was a cast 
iron bathtub, property of the Countess. This, in a day when bathing was 
in scant favor, was remarkable. Now that there is q bathtub or shower 
in practically every home in the land it is hard to believe that twenty 
years after the building of Germantown there was still no bathtub in the 
White House, and that when one was acquired by President Fillmore in 
1858 it was widely resented as an unjustifiable luxury. 


Doing the laundry was a major undertaking which began on a day 
in the fall when the soap was made. All of the used and excess fats were 
placed in the !arge iron pot and melted together. Then it was strained 
to remove bits of meat and trash. The brown lye from the leaching barrel 
was mixed with water in a stone jar. Into this was poured the melted fat, 
in the proper proportion and at the Proper temperature, the mixture be- 
ing stirred vigorously all the while. Soon the mixture turned the color 
of dark honey and assumed the consistency of soft butter. Then it was 
poured into shallow wooden boxes and placed in the soap room to cool 
and cure, and to be cut into bars of convenient size. Liquid soap was 
made in the same manner, except that more water was added and it was 
poured into a barrel. 


On a washday the women would gather, each with the linen from 
her household, at the wash shed near the corner of the kitchen. The iron 
pot would be filled with water and a fire kindled under it. Dippers of 
liquid soap would be added, and the soiled garments would be placed in 
the pot to be stirred and boiled until they were clean. When they were 
considered clean enough, they were dipped out with a stick and placed 
on a bench so that some of the hot soapy water would drip out. Then 
they were plunged into half-barrels of clear cold water to be rinsed and 
spread on the fences and the grass to dry, soft and sweet-smelling in the 
sun. 


Mostly the life at Germantown was typical. of frontier life in that 
time. Children were born—usually without the aid of a doctor, grew up 
with only the rudiments of education, fell in love and were married and 
established homes of their own just as young people had done since the 
beginning of time. 


One story of love and its frustrations that had come down to us 
from the people of Germantown concerns young Francis Bopp, who was 
engaged to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Leon family. They had 
planned to be married and leave the colony, so Francis went off into 
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the Ozarks to find a suitable place and build a home for his bride. He 
was gone a long time—too long. While he was away a Professor Johan 
Schardt, he of the beautiful tenor voice, came to Germantown. He was 
going to give a musical program in Minden and, since his accompanist 
was ill, he needed a pianist. Hearing that there was an accomplished 
musician at Germantown he went there and found Elizabeth. She and 
the Professor sang and played their way into each others hearts. They 
were married July 25, 1863. When Francis retruned he found that Eli- 
zabeth was his no longer, so he got on his horse and rode to California 
to make his fortune in the gold mines. He was gone for about two years. 
When he returned he found a young widow, Catherine Miller, who had 
two children named Fritz and Emma, and fell in love all over again. They 
were married in 1868. 


During the years before the Civil War many people came _ to 
Germantown who stayed only a short while and left. The ones who 
came, however, were outnumbered by the ones who left, so that even 
at that time the size of the colony was dwindling. The names of many 
of these people are unknown to us; some have been’ found quite by 
accident and others left their mark on old records that were easily 
found. One of those families who became disillusioned by life in the 
colony was that of Josehp Hoos. He had spent his. small fortune in bring- 
ing his family to this country and could not see that he had gained by 
the move. They stayed in the colony only about seven years. He was quite 
an old man and in ill health. It has been said that he would lie on his 
bed and weep for the life he had left in Germany. He was heard to say, 
““America, America, | wish | had never heard of the place. In Germany 
my cattle had a better place to sleep than my children have had here.” 
Quite different was George Teutsch. He loved Germantown and_ the 
people there. When his family moved further north in the parish he re- 
fused to go. He died at the age of eighteen and was buried in the Ger- 
mantown cemetery. 


Philip Hahner went to Minden one day to take a hogshead of but- 
ter to be shipped to New Orleans. While he was there the stage came in 
and stopped. One of the passengers got off to stretch his legs and began 
to speak in German to the horses. Philip introduced himself to the strang- 
er and when he went back to Germantown he took the man. with him. 
Thus did Dr. F. O. Krouse come to the community where he spent the 
rest of his life. It has been said by some that Dr. Krouse did not practice 
medicine, but gave himself over to the business of merchandising and 
real estate. This cannot be completely true, for soon after his arrival 
the firm of Wheelock, Finlay, & Co., Wholesale Druggist and Importers, 
with offices on Magazine St. in New Orleans, began to do 
business with the store in Germantown. Quantities of 
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medicinal herbs, opiates, empty capsules, and other things for the 
compounding of medicines were purchased from this firm. 


If you will go a little over a half-mile southeast from the Countess’ 
house at Germantown, at a spot still named Solider Spring, you will 
find the remains of a small fort. In learning the story of the spring 
and how it got its name the inquiring visitor will learn also that, when 
it comes to guarding the memory of their ancestors, the Chinese have 
nothing on the southerners. Many of the families whose men-folk are 
said to have occupied that fort are still well known in this section. In 
deference to them, the names have been omitted, but they are known 
to a surprising number of people. 


When the Civil War began, there were those in the colony who 
felt that they should not be called upon to serve in the army. They 
gave as their reasons that the colony held no slaves, employed no color- 
ed in any capacity, and that they left Germany to escape just such 
occasions as this. For these reasons some of the men of the colony 
built themselves a place to hide. From the plentiful stones of the 
area a wall was built to shield them from the weather. To this wall 
were added overlapping branches of trees and stout canvas. 


This rude but effective shelter was so well hidden that it soon 
became a popular place. The men there were joined by more pacifists 
from the surrounding countryside. Then it was decided that here was 
also the ideal place to keep cotton from being confiscated by the army, 
so several planters came and brought their cotton, adding it to the 
cotton that belonged to Germantown. A twenty-four hour guard was 
maintained, with the men eating and sleeping in the woods and doing 
their own cooking . One night a man became very ill and Dr. Krouse 
was sent for. He set off through the woods and had gone about half 
way when he realized he was being followed. Seeking to outwit his 
pursuers he walked in a huge circle. When those behind realized what 
was happening they increased their pace until the doctor was overtaken. 
They asked him where he was going and, when he refused to tell, 
threatened to hang him. They had placed a noose around his neck 
and thrown the loose end of rope over a tree limb when he made a 
secret sign that identified him as a Mason. The sign was recognized 
by one of his captors who convinced the others that they had the 
wrong man. He was let go and never accosted again. 


There were some in the colony who did go to war. Christopher 
Hoos was only 16 when he left never to return. Quite different is the 
record of J. J. Krapp which reads, “‘Refused to serve in the militia, 
never present for drill’’. Some went because they had to, but because 
of the poor food and hard life, were ready to quit as soon as the 
Yankees put in an appearance. The letters which they sent to their 
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Mr. Stakowsky’s ring 


owned by E. S. Krouse 


families show quite plainly how they felt. 


Life was hard at Germantown during the war, just as it was 
everywhere. What supplies they had were used thriftily, and there was 
always enough to eat. When “moonlight requisition’’ became the 
order of the day holes were dug into the hillsides and food cached 
there. No one was refused credit at the store and no one was sent 
away hungry. The worst time came after the war when precious 
possessions had to be sold in order to obtain the necessities that only 
money could buy. The gold chalice, censer, ciborium, and candlesticks 
that had been used in the church at Grand Ecore were given to Mr. 
Stakowsky by the Countess with instructions to take them and sell them 
for whatever they would bring. He took them to Minden to Drake’s 
store to be sold. Later on jewelry was sold. Two of the pieces were 
necklaces in the form of gold crosses decorated with maroon enamel 
which Mr. Drake bought for his daughters. Other pieces of jewelry 
were given in payment for services. Thus the seamstress, Peggy Miller, 
acquired a gold signet ring. This ring is now broken and tarnished but 
is still being kept as a memento by her niece, Mrs. Thos. Wylie. An- 
other ring, with something of a mystery about it, was given by Mr. Wm. 
Stakowsky to his namesake Emile S. Krouse at the christening. It was 
said by Mr. Stakowsky to have been given to him by his aunt, a Queen 
Maria, just before he left Germany. The ring is in the form of hands 
clasped in friendship. On either side of the hands is a small projection 
which, when pulled back, reveals an opening or hollow place in the 
ring. In this secret compartment was a lock of the Queen’s hair. It 
is not possible, of course, to identify the ‘‘Queen Maria’ whom Mr. 
Stakowsky claimed as his aunt. She might have been Maria Luisa, 
the second wife of Napoleon, or—since Mr. Stakowsky was said to have 
been from Strasbourg, Maria Amelie Theresa, the queen of the 
French. 


After the-war Mr. Stakowsky became a commuter. He journeyed 
to Minden each week and gave music lessons to several young people 
of the town. Among these was Sallie Drake who, in later years, referred 
to him as, “The little man who came to Minden on a big horse and 
gave me music lessons’. After Sallie became Mrs. Sam Webb, her 
little daughter, on seeing her mother’s o!ld music teacher come riding 
down the street, would run into the house crying, ‘‘Here comes Mr. 
Stakowsky, here comes Mr. Stakowsky!’” Whereupon this small gentle- 
man, bearded and gray, but retaining some of the agility of his youth, 
would dismount and enter the home of his former pupil as a welcome 
guest. It was on one such visit as this that Mr. Stakowsky gave to the 
family, as a token of friendship, an amber glass candy jar which had 
been given to him by the Countess. This beautiful jar is still a prized 
possession of that family. 
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The glow of the winter fires helped to illuminate the interiors of 
the cabins of the settlers but, more often than not, other sources of 
light were needed. Oil lamps and candles were often used. ‘’Easier by 
the dozen”, might have been the motto of the candle makers, for they 
made not a few at a time, but several hundred. The oil which they made 
for their lamps was a by-product of candlemaking and had the unlike- 
ly name of “‘elaine’’. 


Their method was as follows: 


Into a large kettle put one hundred pounds of ta!low or lard and 
boil for thirty or forty minutes in four gallons of water, to which 
has been added two pounds of oil of vitriol. Pour into a tub and al- 
low to cool gradually. After three or four days it will be found 
that the lard will be much more compecct than usual and it will 
be surrounded by oil (the elaine). Gather the mass into a cloth and 
press it. This is the stearine. Melt this and dip the candlewick as 
often as needed to make a candle of the ‘required size. 


The general store at Germantown was the hub of community acti- 
vity. On certain evenings, groups of men might be seen before the store 
talking, or in the saloon having a friendly drink. One might have noted 
the unusual lateness of the hour, the increase over the usual number of 
men, and the sober mien of those present. These men had come here on 


business-serious business. At a signal they all filed into the store. Some 
of them sat on the counter, some hunkered down against the wall, and 
some sat, Indian fashion, on the floor. 


Among these men were those who had seen action during the war 
just past—with the Minden Blues, the Minden Rangers, and the Clai- 
borne Guards—and some who had stayed at home. They had gathered 
to organize themselves into a body which they hoped would be strong 
enough to preserve some sort of order in a distintegrating society. 
John Todd was«chosen-as Commander, with Russell Carr, W. O. Garri- 
son, and Dr. Krouse as administrative assistants. There was a reason 
for concern. 


The firing of the final shot of the war between the States signaled 
only an intermission in the era of madness that had descended on the 
nation. Common sense and common decency had fled before the male- 
volent contagion of political expediency. 


The South was a shambles. In numerous places local government 
and law enforcement had simply fallen apart. Into this confused void 
came the cruel and stupid reconstructionist government of the ‘’Carpet- 
baggers”’”. Like a tyrant who sought to wring still more blood from a 
beleagured people, this government was hated and feared by the ma- 
jority, who determined to find a means to defeat it. Throughout the 
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South secret societies were formed with the express purpose of restoring 
law and order and maintaining white supremacy. 


Here was a tidy hiding place for the vengeful who sought redress 
for their hurts. Here, too, seemed to be a way tor honorable men to find 
the protection which their families needed. But two such divergent am- 
bitions cannot live together. They must remain in conflict until one is 
defeated. In New Orleans a new Crusader had been born. Though nobly 
conceived, this new force sprang, full-formed, from the dark brow. of 
that immorality which entices men to evil in the name of good. 


In 1868 Louisiana was restored to the Union and the Crusader 
came to Germantown. The Germantown Council was formed with 85 
members drawn from all over the parish. Because of the names given 
the officers in this society, it seems that it was a local council of the 
Order of The Knights of The White Camellia. 


Terrorism and intimidation broke out in advance of the 1868 


. elections. Vulnerable targets were those whose political sympathies 
were thought to lie with the Republicans, a term that was soon broaden- 


ed to include any who held notions of government that did not meet 
with the approval of the individual members of the council. 


It was stated by a legislative investigating committee to be a na- 
torious fact that in any discussion of the proposed new state consti- 
tution, and on election days, it was unsafe for any man, white or black, 
to advocate its adoption because of hostile feelings of the white popu- 
lation who were opposed to it. Very early in the year August Teutsch 
was threatened and several freedmen were assaulted and beaten by a 
party of white men. 


This quasi-juridical activity also had white men as its victims. In the 
village of Homer, in July, a white man was tied, stripped, and whipped. 
On the same night the printing press of Jasper Blackburn was destroy- 
ed. All during the summer, in cases too numerous to mention, secret 
and self-appointed judges dispensed their own brand of justice. Dur- 
ing the month of September alone there were eleven cases of assault 
and murder reported in Claiborne Parish. 


Elections were held on the 17th and 18th of April, 1868, and soon 
after that William Meadows, a colored man who had been a member of 
the Constitutional Convention was murdered in his own yard. Two other 
freedmen were murdered in the parish within a few months. In June or 
July, while Deputy Sheriff Green Mayer was conducting a colored man to 
jail, a party of men in disguise forcibly took the prisoner and murdered 
him. 


When the results of this balloting became known, August Teutsch 
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leave the parish, which he did not do. He had no further troubie. He 
said that the men had their faces “tied up’’ and wore no gowns or 
sheets. ‘’That gang that whipped me was called Ku-Klux. When they 
were whipping me they told me, We are the Ku-Klux, we came from 
Sparta. We came in obedience from the graveyard.’’ Among those he 
identified as taking part in the whipping were members of the Ger- 
mantown Council. 


There can be no way of knowing how many of these acts of terror 
can be attributed to the secret societies or how many were the work of 
individual outlaws. 


In 1871 a settlement involving the remaining community pro- 
perty was effected and the colony was disbanded. The Countess, with 
Anna and her family, left to join Elizabeth in Bastrop. Philip Teutsch 
had taken his family to. a farm in Barton County, Missouri. Jacob 
Teutsch moved to the north end of the parish. Their brother August 
had taken a job as a customs inspector and was living in New Orleans. 
The family of Joseph Hoos had moved closer to Minden and his son 
George had gone up into Arkansas. Joseph Leon had died, unmarried, at 
the age of forty while on a visit to Jackson Parish. The younger ones 
who had gone back to Pennsylvania and the ones who had died during 
the early years left not even their names behind, for there are no re- 
cords, and the rows of older graves in the Germantown Cemetery are 
unmarked. 


When John Bopp died he left provision in his will for the care of 
those he considered too old or ill to work—Maria Umminger, Philipine 
Hoos and Mr. Stakowsky. Funds for this were entrusted to Elisa Leon and 
Helena Goentgen (apparently this is ancther name for Magdalena). 
This may be the reason why the Countess stayed in the colony as long 
as she did. When the others of the Teutsch family left Germantown, 
Philipina Teutsch stayed behind and became one of the old unes who 
were cared for by the community. 


There are those who maintain that the Countess and Mr. Stakow- 
sky were cousins, but that relationship has not been established. At any 
rate Mr. Stakowsky was the last of the faithful, and they became confi- 
dantes in their old age. 


After the Countess left Germantown, her charges were cared fo 
by Mrs. Philip Hahner (who had been Bernhardine Goentgen). Having 
no children of her own, she found fulfillment in doing for others. She 
became ‘’Aunt Tonda”’ who was known to all the children for the cookies 
that she baked and for the pennies and peppermints that she always 
carried in the pocket of her apron. Her sister Rosaura, who married Dr. 
Krouse, also found the time to help see that the old ones were properly 
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clothed and fed, although she was occupied by a young and growing 
family. 


Much more could be said of the gentle Rosaura. She was talented 
and had been trained in music and art by her cunt, the Countess. These 
gentler accomplishments were largely sacrificed in the struggle for a 
living in an impoverished community. Contrary to a generally accepted 
impression, Germantown was never either very large or very wealthy. 
Rosaura had a lovely melodeon, and though she had little time for 
playing and no time to teach her children, she kept it until she was a 
very old lady. Rosaura had worked in the fields beside the men to help 
feed her children, now she charged them with the care of Philipina and 
Mr. Stakowsky. 


There were many reminders of the by-gone wealth and position of 
the Goentgen family. There was a trunk containing oil paintings”, 
never unrolled since they left Germany. There were music boxes with 
which grandchildren amused themselves, and china and silver which 
lent a touch of grace to the simple meals. There were the German ma- 
-gazines and newspapers, delivered twice a year, through which Rosaura 
and Bernhardine learned of the country and culture their parents knew. 
They were able to read and speak the language, but almost all else 
was lost to them. 


Thus in duty and in toilsome industry did they pass their days. 


*This trunk with its contents was intact as late as 1930 but since has 
entirely disappeared. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


“In the northwest part of the state of Louisiana, in Webster Par. 
ish, on the road from Minden to Franksville, close to the parish border 
lies a forgotten little spot, Germantown’’. 


Thus begins the first positive attempt to write about the people 
who settled Germantown. In the winter of 1899 there appeared, in the 
New Orleans Deutsche Zeitung, a series of three articles written by J. 
Hanno Deiler. Mr. Deiler had read, and quoted from, the Harris and 
Hulse account of Germantown, but his curiosity was not satisfied. Hav- 
ing learned of the sale of personal possessions at Natchitoches, Mr. 
Deiler wrote: 


“In fact, a number of art objects still to be found in Louisiana de- 
rived originally from the family of ‘‘Count Leon’’. A Mrs. James Camp- 
bell purchased a number of religious paintings, which she later pre- 
sented to her godson, the lawyer M----e in New Orleans; several won- 
derful missals (large service books, such as are used on festival days 
upon the altar in wealthy churches and monasteries) passed into the 
possession of the bishop of Natchitoches; the father of the one-time 
librarian in the New Orleans city library came to own a painting by Van 
Dyke, and a brooch with a porcelain miniature of ‘“The Offering of 
Iphigenie’’, along with a splendid medallion, showing a knight bidding 
farewell to his lady as he gives her into the care of a nun; and Prince 
Paul of Wurtemburg, who came to New Orleans about fifity years ago 
and spent some time there, obtained the Masonic regalia of “‘Count 
Leon’’, set with jewels and valued at more than 6,000 dollars.” 


Later, while vacationing in Hot Springs, Mr. Deiler met Johan 
Schardt and asked him about the colonists. Mr. Schardt was reticent a- 
bout them but referred Mr. Deiler to Mr. Stakowsky, who still lived at 
Germantown. In response to a letter Mr. Stakowsky wrote: 


Germantown 
Webster Parish 
September 6, 1891] 

Your valued letter of August 28th | received only yesterday, 
which will explain my tardy answer. It happens that we take the 
mail out only on Saturday when Mr. Hahner goes to Minden or 
when | ride there. 


It is hard for us to understand that after sixty years, when we 
believed ourselves separated if not from God yet from all the world, 
that people still come with the intention of making history about 
our beloved leader, Count Leon. This they do of course in order 
to get money out of it. The professors, or whoever these people may 
be, can do this with a greater impunity because they believe that 
no one is any more living in the colony who can contradict what 
they say and discredit their story. But herein they are mistaken. 


(As might be expected from the fact that Mr. Stakowski joined 
Count Leon’s group in Bremen, at the time of their emigration from 
that port, he tells only briefly about the affairs of Leon and Dr. Goent- 
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gen before that time. He relates that the newcomers to America were 
welcomed by a letter from President Jackson himself, and then takes 


up the story from that point.) 


The journey of the whole company was thus begun from New 
York to the interior of the land and to Economy in Pennsylvania. 
At Economy they were greeted with joy by members of the com- 
munity at that place andalso by the chief and leader George 
Rapp, although he soon detected a secret distrust on that man’s 
part. The Count was soon convinced that the saints of the latter 
days were not to be found here and_ instead of the divine light 
that there was here spiritual darkness and corporal slavery, and 
so he quickly decided to leave Economy with his followers before 
winter should begin and to make a settlement elsewhere. But the 
oldest and most prominent families of the community besought 
him not to leave Economy but rather to make an attempt to re- 
lease them from Rapp. This however was no light undertaking, 
for George Rapp and his adoptive son Friedrich had become very 
wealthy, not through speculation but through the sweat of their 
dependents, and a corresponding force of opposition was required. 
It was necessary to get the best lawyer possible and to make judi- 
cial attack on Economy and its wealth. All earlier attempts of this 
sort had failed because of the bribery of lawyers and judges, and 
whoever left Economy with or without his family was given only 
scanty travel money for his years of hard work and thus sent a- 
way. 


But this time it was otherwise; I was a witness to the fact that a 
number of bars of pure silver which had been in the possession of 
the treasurer, Mr. Zickwolf, were taken from Economy to Pittsburg, 
sold there and exchanged in order to raise the fees demanded by 
the lawyers, for the members of the Economy community who wish- 
ed to be separated from Rapp had not a single dollar in their pos- 
session to pay anybody who might take their part. Because of the 
fears and anxieties of those who wished to leave the colony and 
who had openly tried to depose Rapp, a compromise was worked 
cut. Those who left received only a tenth of what by rights should 
have come to them. 


With these resources and with the possessions thet still re- 
mained to the families who had followed Count Leon, the village of 
Philipsburg was established. The payments of Rapp to his earlier 
adherents was doled out in several installments and the last install- 
ment was withheld on the flimsiest of pretenses. For Rapp was 
determined to wreck the new colony, which was a thorn in his eye 
and to swindle the former members of his colony out of even 
that little which they still were to receive. 


This occasioned a sort of ‘Peoples’ march’’ on Economy. The 
earlier members wished to find out from Rapp himself why he had 
withheld the last installment, and since he had broken the com- 
Promise, they felt themselves in a position to insist on their ori- 
ginal demands. As the march approached Economy it was announc- 
ed in storm warnings from the church bells and was opposed by 
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the embittered remaining Rappists. A meeting of the communal 
council of Economy was called for, and since this group would do 
nothing, the group marched to Father Rapp’s house and deman- 
ded an explanation. But the house was closed. Entrance was de- 
nied and there was nobody to be seen. Then suddenly at the window 
of the second story appeared Gertrude, who was later so much 
praised by the travelling reporters and professors. She was a niece 
of George Rapp. God rest her soul, she died last year at the age of 
81 years of the grippe! But why and with what did she appear at 
the window? Not with feminine dignity to address the unarmed 
mob but rather with the appearance of a real fury without speak- 
ing a word, holding in her two hands a bucket of water in order 
to empty this over the heads of her former companions in the 
faith. The anger of the men, had she dared to do this, would have 
leveled the house to its floor and her chance for escape would 
have been doubtful. She disappeared from the window and | never 
saw her again in this life. But these men had not come to Economy 
in order to use force, but in order to settle matters peaceably. 
Since the public tavern had also been closed to them and en- 
trance was denied, it was opened by force, though the bar was 
forthwith closed by the proprieters. Nothing in the way of wine, li- 
quor or beer or meat or other vittles was touched except for a 
quantity of bread which was found in the cellar and divided a- 
mong the group. 


| was solicited to go along with this group as secretary. We left 
Economy unmolested by the Rappists and passed over the Ohio, 
but we soon found ourselves followed by the county militia with 
drums and fifes on the other side of the river. In their fears these 
people had appealed for protection to the militia, something which 
was quite unnecessary for, as | have said, it was not our intention 
to demand a reckoning through force. The last installment was 
soon after paid out. After this many members left the new colony 
for they wanted to see the world and live in wordly fashion. What 
they had contributed was scrupulously repaid to them. It appear- 
ed that the spirit in which the Count had founded the new colony 
had been so grossly misunderstood that its future seemed to be 
doubtful, and the Count himself desired a quick disolution. With 
the families which had followed him from Germany, he determined 
to go to the southern states or to Texas to find a place for settle- 
ment, since he had sacrificed himself to realize the one purpose 
which he had desired, and they had paid iim with ingratitude. 


Those who remained in Philipsburq !ost actually nothina. For 
what they contributed they received the whole site of the village 
with all its buildings, which were completely debt free, as well as 
the lands which surrounded the colony, which were also debt free. 
Besides this they received all the equipment, cattle and tools. The 
debts in the store were not worth mentioning, as | wel! know, since | 
was employed in the store, for practically everything was paid for 
in cash. 


Besides this, a most valuable library of our sainted Dr. Goent- 
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gen remained to them. This | heard was afterwards exchanged for 
land in another state. Besides this there remained at their disposal 
various other incidentals of gold, jewels and precious stones, fine 
articles of porcelain etc. which | will not specify further. So on the 
first of September 1833 we withdrew from Philipsburg, not in se- 
crecy by night and in mist, but quietly in the full daylight down 
the Ohio, while men and women who stayed behind looked after us 
with tears in their eyes. For a long time then we were hidden from 
the world. 


| tell you this not as gossip but as the report of an eyewitness, 
for | was fortunate as to be received as a member of the com- 
munity in July 1831. At the time Count Leon was getting ready to 
go to America from Bremen, where | was employed by the well 
known commission house of Carl’ Traub. Since that time | have 
without interruption been an associate in the community and 
have shared all its fortunes in joy and sorrow since that time. So 
| ought to know everything a good deal better than any profes- 
sors of history, who when we were in Economy probably had not 
yet been born, and who now assemb'e materials about our colony 
out of gossip which they surely have heard from Mr. Henrici, the 
leader of the community in Economy. From this Mr. Henrici, 
most fanatical of Rappists proceeded all the lies and defamations 
of our good Count which are spread abroad by the professors and 
reporters—for good pay no doubt! 


Nevertheless the Lord laughs and mocks them, and _ in_ time 
everything will be brought to light. This man, | mean Henrici, was 
a schoolteacher in Economy while we were there but now he is the 
most prominent person there, representing millions. 


As you see my handwriting is unsteady and uncertain. When | 
wish to hold the pen as | ought, | get cramps in my hand, but | 
hope that you can read all this as it is intended. 

| remain with the best of wishes for your success. 

Your sincere friend, 
William Stakowsky 


Several years later Deiler interviewed a Mrs. Rainold in New Or- 


leans who told him: 
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“‘My father was the merchant Joseph Reinfort in Minden, La. 
My parents came from Austria; my mother was born in Linz. My 
father went to California in the gold rush, but died of the cholera 
on the hither side of Panama; two years afterward my mother also 
died in Minden. She was a good friend of the Countess Leon, who 
promised her in her last illness to take care of us and to bring us 
up in her own house in Germantown. She also promised to re- 
spect the wish of my mother that we should not be taken up into 
the religious community of Germantown. 


::And so we came, three little sisters, in 1862, into the house 
of the Countess in Germantown. | was then five years old and re- 
mained there until my eighteenth year. There | learned to know 
my husband, who had been a teacher of music at a female insti- 








tute in the neighboring town of Homer, and in 1865 we were 
married. 


“Concerning the Countess Leon and the earlier history of the 
colony we learned little, since the people were extremely reserved, 
but | heard about them, and the Countess also once intimated in 
her conversation that the Count had been the son of a high-placed 
father and mother of the wealthy middle class. | believe that he, a- 
long with the others who died at the same time, succumbed _ to 
yellow fever which was then raging. But it was always said the 
spirits had taken him away; so it was also said that a child of John 
Bopp, when he died of an affliction of the throat, that the spirits 
had choked him. 


“Count Leon seems to have been, according to all | learned dur- 
ing the thirteen years of my stay in Germantown and according 
to what | heard in the family of the Countess, a most extraordin- 
ary, noble sort of person, who was dedicated to his ideals. 


“We were not instructed in the teachings of Count Leon, since 
we, as has been said, stcod outside the religious community, but 
nobody objected if we attended the religious services. These always 
took place in a private residence, since the people hated all out- 
ward symbols of religion and therefore erected no church building. 
The spiritual head of the community at the time of our coming was 
Dr. Goentgen, the successor of Leon. He had originally been mar- 
ried to a sister of the Countess and had one daughter, Miss Bern- 
hardine. Soon after the first settlement he separated from his 
wife—because of religious principles—it was said—and when she 
then chose the business manager of the colony, John Bopp, **Dr. 
Goentgen himself married the couple. She had two children by her 
second husband, Rosaura and Bernhard. Both sisters, the Countess 
and Mrs. Goentgen, had married their husbands in Germany a- 
gainst their parents’ wishes. 


“Mrs. Bopp, who became the spiritual head of the congregation 
after the death of Dr. Goentgen, often had visions in which 
she announced revelations which her sister, the Countess generally 
wrote down. She predicted the circumstances and the day and 
the hour under which and when the Messiah would come. Until 
that time the yet unmarried members of the community must re- 
main single, though in the new Kingdom they might marry. In 
firm adherence to their belief in this teaching the unmarried of 
the community remained engaged to each other for many years. 
But John Bopp’s nephew, who was engaged to Leon’s older daugh- 
ter, who was later Mrs. Schardt, became tired of waiting and so 
withdrew the $800 which was due him from the communal fund 
and went to California. 


‘‘Thus the years passed, until one day acertain Dr. K. (said 
to have been an apothecary) came from New Orleans to German- 
town. He had observed the economic prosperity of the colony, 
and in order to gain a foot-hold he very soon after his arrival in 
the colony began to court the daughter of one of the most prom- 
inent members. Although, according to the rules of the community, 
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his wedding was to wait until the coming of the Messiah, such 
delay did not suit him and so, through his persistence he finally 
brought about a marriage anyway. 


“Now there was no further holding back for the other couples, 
for they felt that what was right for one should be allowed to all. 
And so _ four couples were married in a single evening. *** A- 
mong these were Miss Bernhardine, daughter of Dr. Goentgen, 
who had been engaged in unflaggirg loyalty for fifteen years to 
her bridegroom, Philip Hahner. 


“Dr. K. now had a voice in the conduct of the community af- 
fairs through his family connections, and since John Bopp died a 
year before the Civil War broke out, he now gained greater influ- 
ence in the group. At the beginning of the Civil War the colony 
had a great deal of cotton, but this was lost and the colony never 
recovered from the loss. 


““Mr. Schardt never was a member. He lived in Bastrop or Mon- 
roe and traveled as a music teacher and piano tuner. Thus he came 
also to Germantown. Later on he brought his sick wife to Ger- 
mantown for recuperation, and after she died he sought the hand 
of Leon’s older daughter. But he would hear nothing of becoming 
a member of the society and of waiting for the coming of the Mes- 
siah. He took his bride with him to his home. and there. after the 
dissolution of the community, he was joined by the Countess. Be- 
cause Mr. Schardt (he was as you may suspect a ‘forty-eighter’) 
had many enemies because of his outspoken republican tendencies, 
the family later removed to Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


‘The entire property belonged to the community, and nobody 
but the business managers ever had any money in hand. If the 
men wanted tobacco or liquor, they had to go to the store, where 
they received a fixed amount, which was to last for a definite time. 
If they used it all up, they had to wait until the time was up before 
they could get more. There was at times dissatisfaction among 
the men, because they suspected that Bopo, a_ capable business 
man, had a very good life of it, sitting in the store surrounded by 
safety and plenty. 


‘There were also some who left the group, among them the 
Hohs family who had two sons and two daughters. Dr. Goentgen 
was the only one who did not work in the fields. He was always 
sickly and busy in his house. 


“You wished to know something more about the Countess Leon? 
She asked no privileges for herself, but worked as hard as_ any of 
the other women in the garden and everywhere and never demand- 
ed a cent for her personal necessities. She was not only, as we say, 
very refined, but also a really noble woman and an excellent house- 
keeper. She was also an outstandina nianist. thouah there was no 
Piano in the community, so that for twenty-four vears she was with- 
out the diversion of her music Finally, however, Bopo promised her 


to order a piano from New Orleans if she would setl the above- 
mentioned Masonic regalia of her husband. This she did only after 
long hesitation and with a heavy heart. And so one day the long- 
wished-for instrument finally arrived. It was an old crate, that 
had cost perhaps $75. But even before it was quite unpacked, the 
Countess fell upon the instrument and played for hours and hours, 
and the whole community gathered to hear her wonderful play- 
ing. 


“| must tell one more episode from her life, which took place in 
Germany at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Her sister had already been 
married to Dr. Goentgen, and through this the Countess had be- 
came acquainted with Leon. She was at that time engaged to a very 
wealthy young man, but she broke off the relationship in order to 
marry Leon, whose enthusiastic follower she had become. The re- 
jected suitor took this so much to heart that he became melan- 
choly. Soon after, he was drowned while swimming when he went 
too far out into the stream beyond the danger line. When his will 
was opened, it was found that he had left everything to his former 
fiance in token of his undying love. But the Countess refused to 
take anything from him, since she had now given her heart to an- 
other. What do you think of this woman?”’ 


Deiler continues: 


What do my readers think of her? And what do they now think of 
the ‘deceiver’ Leon, alias Proli, Alias Bernhard Mueller? | believe that 
we have here presented documentary evidence that will extinguish the 
brand that until now has attached itself to the name of Leon. Already 
the consideration that those who left Leon’s colonies in Philipsburg and 
Germantown received their share of the communal property without 


demur, while those who withdrew from Rapp’‘s association ‘were put 
off with a little travel money and then sent away” bespeaks that Leon’s 
enterprises were founded and carried on in a spirit that was far from 
deceit. Thereto should be added the testimony of those who knew him 


while he was alive. Although they had heavy burdens and made great 
sacrifices to live in the spirit of his teachings, and although as a result 


of the breaking up of the colony they could, materially speaking, look 
back only on broken hopes and hard work, yet today, after more than 
sixty years, as may be seen from the letter of Mr. Stakowsky, there is 
no word of complaint against him, but even now they cling in undivid- 
ed loyalty to him, who in their younger years knew how to fire them 
with his ideals and to lead them to a life of self-denial and poverty 


over the sea. Whatever Leon might have been—probably the riddle of 
his origins will never be solved—he cannot have been an ignoable cha- 
racter according to this testimony. 


* 


Records in the Courthouse at Minden show that Joseph Reinfort 


purchased the site of the John L. Williams Drug Store in Minden in 
Minden in April 1848. The same property was sold at auction in 1853 


as the estate of Maria Reinfort. 
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Dr. Krouse and Rosaura 


sed There is no mention of wife or children in John Bopp’s will, al- 


though the people mentioned as such were alive when he died, in the 
fall of 1860 and all are listed by the name Gcentgen in the census re- 
cords. 
lige The chronology here is wrong. There were three couples in- 
volved; Doctor Krouse and Rosaura Goentgen, Philip Hahner and 
Bernhardine Goentgen, and Jacob Stahl and Anna Leon. They are all 
married on the same day, May 29, 1860. Since Dr. Krouse has been de- 
fintely placed in the colony in 1858 he had plenty of time to get his 
courtship on a first name basis. (from the marriage records, Claiborne 
Parish Courthouse). 
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ALL THAT GLITTERS 


Ninety-two years elapsed after the departure of Count Leon from 
Offenbach before any capable and serious-minded historian produced 
anything approaching a truthful account about him. Meanwhile, his 
true story remained buried in a footnote. 


This footnote, which seemed to close the door on further investiga- 
gation, was appended by Rudolf Frank to his 1867 article in the 
“Gartenlaube’’ magazine. It was to the effect that various judicial re- 
cords relating to Count Leon indeed existed in the archives of Hesse- 
Darmsadt, but that these documents were beyond the reach of historical 
inquiry. 


It was not until 1922 that the first honest effort at an appraisal 
of Count Leon appeared. This was a 60-page book entitled ‘’Maximilian 
Ludwig Proli (Bernhard Mueller) Prophet of Offenbach,’’ compiled by 
Fritz Herrmann, at that time Archivist of Offenbach, who apparently 
had no special trouble in getting at the Darmstadt records. The story 
which emerged from Herrmann’s researches could not be expected to 
present the prophet of Offenbach in an altogether favorable light, be- 
ing based as it was upon the records of his prosecution in the courts by 
persons who for one reascn or other viewed his activities with dim en- 
thusiasm. Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the story is that of 
Leon’s ambitions or pretension in alchemy—the supposed art of turning 
base metals into glittering gold. In brief, Herrmann presented the fol- 
lowing information: 


_ Bernhard Mueller, who was later to exchange his name for a 
more imposing one, had his first brush with the civil authorities 
in 1812, when he was arrested as a vagrant in the town of Wuerz- 
berg. The police must have been puzzled to know what to do with 
him; he cailed himself Brother Bernardus, the mighty angel, the 
blossom of the root of Jesse, and declared that he could exorcise 
evil spirits, and that in due time he would reveal his power through 
signs and wonders in the healing of the sick, and also in changes in 
the sun, moon, and stars. For the time being he had designated one 
of his followers, Johann Hoos, a one-time Augustinian monk, as his 
high priest, and had determined that his overlord, the archduke 
Karl of Hesse-Kassel, was to be one of the regents in the new 
order he would establish. 


In the face of these amazing pronouncements, police took note 
of various opinions offered by others concerning their prisoner. A 
Wuerzberg priest declared the man to be sick in body and in mind, 
but another declared that God was speaking through him, while a 
young theological candidate denounced him as a tool of the devil. 
The upshot of the business was that Mueller was directed to re- 
turn to his home in the town of Kostheim, and that Johann Hoos 
was placed in custody until he died in 1816. 


Whatever Mueller had to tell about his own earlier life was not 
then specially recorded. The only connected narrative which he is 
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definitely known to have given concerning himself dates from the 
year 1830, shortly before he left Germany forever, at which time 
he was again in trouble with the authorities. 

By his own account, he was born in Kostheim, where he remain- 
ed until his fifth year, when he was given into the care of his fos- 
ter-mother, as he preferred to call her. Placed into a cloister, he 
left the place when he found the discipline of the monks not to his 
liking and returned to Kostheim. Not being permitted to learn 
the trade of cabinet-making, to which he was inclined, he went at 
the age of fourteen to Aschaffenburg, where for two years he was 
a servant in the household of a barrister. Becoming involved in dis- 
putes with other servants, he found employment in Wiesbaden 
with a Hungarian marshal, first as stable boy and then as_ house 
boy. 

In Wiesbaden, Mueller had the first of his visions. An angel ap- 
peared and told him that he was destined for a higher calling than 
that of servant. Accordingly, he removed to a hamlet in the Taunus 
hills along the Rhine, where for two vears he_ lived as a hermit, 
wearing a hair shirt and going barefooted with a chain about his 
middle. Thereafter he set out on a pilgrimage which in 1811 took 
him to France, where it was revealed to him that Napoleon, at the 
height of his power, had determined on the overthrow of Christian- 
ity and the establishment in its place of a universal religion pat- 
tern after Mohammedanism. Always seeking out other pious per- 
sons, he came to Wuerzberg, where he met Jchann Hoos, who or- 
dained him as an instrument of the divine will. 

From all this it appears that Bernhard Mueller, as he was known 
until 1826, did not in those earlier years make anything of his pre- 
tended descent from nobility. It seems also that the story of his 
adventure in Ireland, of which so much was made later, must have 
been a wholesale fabrication. According to Herrmann, the fables 
which were later accepted as truth appeared first about 1833, three 
years after the prophet emigrated to America. The story seems 
to have appeared first in a periodical entitled ‘‘“Amerikanischer 
Volksfreund,”’ and it was repeated in 1834 in an account. ‘The 
True Story of the Schismatic Proli, formerly of Offenbach,’’ which 
purported to have been derived from letters received from North 
America. 

In any event, the troubles which Mueller had with the authori- 
ties in Wuerzberg marked a turning-point in his life. As a result 
of these experiences he became acquainted with one Wagner, a 
freemason, at that time a dispatch writer, but later a justice. 

Freemasory had at that time—at least in Germany—become 
involved in all sorts of mysticism. Its form and symbols were un- 
derstood to represent mysteries of magic, theosophy, and alchemy 
which only the initiated could understand, and so it attracted 
not only religious enthusiasts and social reformers, but also 
charlatans and swindlers. The Grand master of the order at that 
time was the Landgrave Karl of Hesse-Kassel, on old man (he died 
in 1836 at the age of ninety-two), who had an unshakable belief 
in the alchemist’s dream of changing base metals into gold, and 
who believed himself also to be in direct communication with sup- 
ernatural powers. In the post-Napoleonic period he had been made 


steward of the principalities of Schleswig and Holstein, and was 
at that time living in Gottorp, in the north of Germany. However, 
he remained in close touch with his associates around Frankfurt, 
particularly with those of his kinsmen who were princes of Hesse 
Darmstadt. These were the Landgrave Christian, the Archduke 
Ludwig |—who in 1825 authorized Mueller to change his name to 
Maximilian Ludwig Proli—and the latter’s nephew Ludwig Il, 
whose disfavor contributed to the prophet’s decision to leave Ger- 
many. 


The story of Count Leon’s dealings with the old Landgrave Karl 
was pieced together by Herrmann from correspondence in the ar- 
chives of the Masonic order. It appears that the lodge of the Ris- 
ing Sun in Frankfurt, under the mastership of Professor Doctor 
Franz Joseph Molitor, a mystically directed theosophist, took par- 
ticular pride in encouraging persons with high spiritual aspirations, 
and that it possessed a library of magic and alchemical writings. 
One of the most active members of the gyoup was the Frankfurt 
librarian, Dr. Johann George Goentgen, a pastor’s son who was pre- 
vented from becoming a preacher because of an affliction of his 
throat. 


Mueller must have been dazzled by the prospects which now lay 
open to him through his introduction into this association. He 
seems to have believed firmly in his own mystical powers, and it 
must have been easy for him to persuade others—if not himself 
also—that he would be able to penetrate the secret of alchemy, 
since it was believed that all forms of superior knowledge were 
_ somehow mystically joined into a single body of higher truth. It 
was about this time, in 1816, that Mueller revealed his grand 
plan, under which the faithful of all nations should be united 
under a single shepherd, who should act as lawgiver and sancti- 
fier in anticipation of the second coming of Christ. 


His associates in the lodge, however, seemed more anxious ee 
practical results from his alchemical researches, and when’ he 
mentioned the need for a little house and garden where he might 
carry on his experiments, and also the need for some expensive 
apparatus, they found that means could perhaps be provided from 
the resources of the old Landgrave Karl. So, in 1821 Mueller visit- 
ed old Grand Master in Gottorp, and when he returned to Frank- 
furt, he was well provided with money. 


The Landgrave, though he had been quite won over by Mueller’s 
persuasive personality, specifically commissioned Molitor and Go 
entgen to look after his protege so that his generosity might not be 
wasted. Goentgen especially took his duties very seriously, and soon 
was devoting more of his time to his activities as secretary and 
steward of the prophet than to his duties as librarian for the city of 
Frankfurt. 

After February, 1822, Mueller lived in Offenbach, a few miles 
from Frankfurt on the River Main, where he had acquired a com- 
fortable three-story mansion called the Tulpenhof (Tulip Court) 
which he renamed the Loewenberg (Lion Hill). To this place were 
attracted a succession of seekers after the light which the prophet 
seemed to command. 
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China vases owned by Leslie Cross 


Among others, Mueller made the acquaintance of the wealthy 
Frankfurt merchant Johann Heuser and his wife. This pietistically 
inclined couple were so taken in by the promise of higher things 
that the wife and daughter, and afterward also the father and his 
sons, moved to Offenbach to live with Mueller. Father Heuser was 
asked to take over amanagement of the property, and the eldest 
daughter Elizabeth—then in her middle twenties, since she had 
been born in 1798—became engaged to Mueller. 


This latest development was too much for relatives of the 
Heusers. Two of Elizabeth’s uncles received authorization from 
the courts to call for an accounting of the family properties, and 
they appealed to the Frankfurt authorities to interdict the proposed 
marriage of their niece to Mueller. Among the charges against 
Mueller were accusations that he was “continually attracting 
wealthy, but weak and mystically inclined dupes into his net.” 
Still, he continued to attract new followers, among them the fami- 
ly of the Frankfurt merchant Zickwolf, and in 1826 he was for- 
mally exonorated from the complaint that ne had obtained money 
under false pretenses. 


It was within a few months of this time, in October, 1826, that 
Mueller received permission from the Archduke Ludwig to change 
his name to Maximilian Ludwig Proli. Apparently he had become 
accustomed to refer to himself by various titles. That of Count 
Leon was the one by which he seems to have been best known in 
later times, but in the passenger list of the ship in which he came 
‘to America, his name appears simply as Ludwig. 


Some of the prophet’s zeal for alchemy seemed to pass from 
him, and he now entrusted his experiments to a couple of ap- 
prentices, one of whom, an apothecary, produced a small quan- 
tity of a fluid that gave copper a yellowish color, so that it might 
be taken for go!d. Leon himself asserted that only after his death 
would the fruits of his alchemistic labors truly come to light. 


The residents in the Loewenberg became more and more en- 
grossed in the pursuit of visions and revelations, some of which 
were imparted to the women of the group, whose communications 
with the spirit world were carefully recorded. The twenty-first of 
March, 1829, was designated by Leon—or Proli—as the day on 
which he would make public the special revelation which had come 
to him. He dictated his vision to Dr. Goentgen, and seventy-two 
copies under a specially designed and impressively elaborate seal, 
were sent to various European princes, as well as to the Pope and 
to various bishops. In this document reference was made to an im- 
minent judgement, to a coming reign of Christ, and to the respon- 
sibilities of princes in view of these overwhelming events. It closed 
with the words ‘’Given by the Trinity—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—to his servant, the anointed of God, out of the tribe of Ju- 
dah and the root of David, in the Loewenberg.”’ 


In the reactionary temper of the time, the response of the 
princes and the bishops to this communication was one of resent- 
ment. But the Offenbachers were undeterred. When, on April 6, 
1830, the mild and liberal Ludwig | of Hesse-Darmstadt died, 
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Procelain Statuettes owned By Leslie Cross 








Leon directed a special message to his nephew and _= successor, 
Ludwig II, exhorting him to be a true champion for the cause of 
God and for the second coming of Christ to judgment. 


Ludwig II, in contrast with his uncle, is rernembered in history 
as a harsh and unpopular ruler. The prophet of Offenbach, now 
without a protector in high places, was open to his enemies. The 
Darmstadt authorities were directed to arrest Leon as a politically 
dangerous person, and when in the early morning of July 25 they 
surrounded the Loewenberg and demanded admittance, he met 
them with defiance and with a drawn saber Unhappily, the well- 
remembered July Revolution broke out in Paris two days later, and 
the reactionary rulers of the day began to fear that a new wave of 
unrest might sweep across Europe. The Hessian princes used the op- 
portunity to make an example out of Leon. He was subjected to 
long-continued examination, and his connections were painstaking- 
ly traced to root out any revolutionary tendencies. Rather touching 
in this connection is the testimony of Johann Heuser in defending 
his son-in-law: ‘From Proli | have learned to love God and all men, 
to offend no one, to respect each person in his own estate, and to 
forgive my enemies. If he had wanted blind obedience from me, | 
should not have remained with him for a moment, but since | found 
only truth and uprightness in him, | have remained loyal to him.” 


The prosecution, however, continued, much being made of the 

_ resistance which Leon had offered to the arresting officers. If 

there was any holding back on part of the authorities, it was only 

because further measures would have had the effect of calling at- 

tention to the favor which had been shown to the Offenbachers by 
the old Landgrave Karl, still living in Gottorp. 


It was reported that the prophet was ill, lying abed with an un- 
shorn beard and with a cloth about his head, in a state of nervous 
agitation, though not exactly at the point of death. In November 
the charge of resisting arrest was dropped on condition that Leon 
pay certain costs. Apparently, there was some understanding that 
the Loewenbergers would leave the country, as they did in the fol- 
lowing July. 5 


Hermann, for all his scholarly thoroughness, had very little more 
to add. One of the prophet’s disciples from Wuerzberg later told on 
his deathbed that he had learned from friends in America that the 
prophet had died a wonderful and holy death, and that his appear- 
ance had been transformed in heavenly fashion. The archives of the 
city of Frankfurt showed that Johann Heuser died on June 2 and 
his wife on July 4,, 1834, that his daughter Emilie died October 2 
and his son August on July 25, 1835—all in Grand Ecore in 
the parish of Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Thus romantic myth was swept aside by sober historical research. 
Even the notion that the count was extraordinarily handsome, with 


unusual romantic capabilities, was put aside by Fritz Herrmann, who 
believed that the idea originated from a novel published in 1844 entitled 
“Hermine, or the April Evening in Frankfurt.” 
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Persons who lived at Germantown at some period during the years 


1836-1870 


Bopp, John Sebastian 


Bopp, Francis 


Goentgen, Dr. George 
Goentgen, Magdalena 
Goentgen, Bernhardine 


Goentgen, Rosaura 


Goentgen, Bernhard 
Goentgen, Elizabeth 


Goentgen, Joseph 
Heuser, Johan 


Heuser, Anna Maria 


Heuser, Emma 
Hoos, Joseph, Sr. 
Hoos, Margaret 
Hoos, Mary 
Hoos, Margaret 
Hoos, Joseph, Jr. 
Hoos, Geor_e 
Hocs, Christopher 
Hoos, Joseph 
Hoos, Margaret 
Hoos, Mary Ann 
Hoos, Philipine 
Hoos, Mary Ann 
Hahner, Philip 
Johnson, ‘’Red”’ 
Korb, Leopold 
Korb, John 

Korb, Jacob 





Krebs, Valentin 
Krebs, Johan 
Koonce, Amanda 
Koonce, 
Koonce, Elizabeth 





Krouisewore mo), 
Krouse, Otto 
Krouse, Ida 
Krouse, Franklin 
Krouse, Maxey 
Krouse, Emma 
Krouse, Anne 
Krappy. J. J. 
Langford, Willis 
Leukart, Wendelin 
Leon, Elisa 

Leon, Joseph 
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Nephew of John 


Wife of George. Sister of Elisa Leon 


Children of George and Magdalena. 
Elizabeth and Joseph were the first who 
died at Germantown. 
Parents of clisa Leon 


Sister of Elisa Leon 


Children of Margaret and Joseph, Sr. 


Cousin of Joseph, Sr. 


Child of Joseph and Margaret 
Cousins of Joseph 


Married Liza Wilkins. Mother of John 
and Lou. 


Wife of Leopold 


Child of Amanda. Married Bernhard 
Stahl. Unrelated to Stahl family of 
Germantown. 

Married Rosaura Goentgen 

Children of F. O. and Rosaura 


The Countess 
Children of Elisa and Count Leon 


Leon, Elizabeth 

Leon, Anna 
Nettlerodt, Joseph 
Nettlerodt, |. L. 
Nettlerodt, Catherine 
Nettlerodt, Anna 
Nettlerodt, infant 
Raiff, Michael 
Reinfort, Amelie 
Reinfort, Maria 
Reinfort, Rosalie 
Schmidt, Anthony 
Stakowsky, William 
Stahl, Jacob 

Stahl, Oscar 

Stahl’ wacob: Jr. 
Stahl, Richard 

Stahl, Joseph 
Teutsch, 
Teutsch, Henry 
Teutsch, Martin 
Teutsch, Loney - 





Teutsch, William, Jr. 


Teutsch,, Jacob 
Teutsch, August 
Teutsch, Philip 
Teutsch, Mary 
Teutsch, Nancy 
Teutsch, Reuben 
Teutsch, Rosana 
~Teutsch, Elison 
Teutsch, Mary 
Teutsch, Martin 


Teutsch, Mary Catherine 


Teutsch, George 
Teutsch, Lona 
Teutsch, Philipina 
Turnley, Lucy 
Turnley, Victoria 
Turnley, John 
Turnley, Franklin 
Umminger, Philip 
Umminger, Mary 
Umminger, Philipina 
——,Simon 


Ghitdrén.of tL, 


Orphaned daughters of Joseph and Maria 
Reinfort, of Minden, who were reared at 
Germantown by the Countess. 


Married Anna Leon 
Sons of Anna and Jacob, Jr. 


Wife of William, wno was killed at 
Grand Ecore. 


Wife of Wm, Jr. 
Children of Wm. and Mary 


Wife of Philip 
Child of Philip and Mary 


Children of Jacob and Mary Catherine 


Possibly Simon Nobengall who was ©¢& 
member of Leon’s group in Offenbach. 
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Incidental information 


Heuser, Peter 


Heuser, Emilie 

Heuser, Karl 

Heuser, August 

Heuser, August 

Heuser, Charlotte Hendel 


Krouse, Dr. F. O. 


Said to have been pastor of church at 
Germantown. Probably another name for 
Johan. The name Heuser was later cor- 
rupted to Kiser (see Harris and Hulse) 


Children of Johan. Apparently none of 
these was at Germantown except Emma_- 
(Sophia Emma) 


(adopted daugnter) 

According to the Frankfurt archives 
Johan, his wife Anna Maria and their 
children Emilie and August were among 
those who died at Grand Ecore. 


The descendents of Dr. Krouse have 
always believed he was born in Germany, 
but census records and voting registra- 
tion affidavits, for which Dr. Krouse 
himself was responsible, state that he was 
born in Switzerland. 


The following are persons who were associated with Leon at Offen- 
bach whose names do not appear on other lists: Daniel Reichle, Johan 
Schafer, John Haupt, Elisa Birk, Christian Kurz, Margaret Busch, Fre- 


derick Buschbaum. 
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Bronze placque from Wm. Teutsch home owned by Mrs. Walter 
Teutsch 
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A brief paragraph in the history of America has come to an end. 
The story will be read by many in disbelief. Many facts that would 
have required tolerance have been conveniently forgotten, and thus a 
half-true tradition of these people has been’ allowed to obscure the 
facts of history and to deprive them of much of their humanity. 


Whether we can learn from it or not, history is somewhat like the 
proverbial death and taxes—inescapable—and whether or not we ap- 
prove of these inevitabilities, the very acceptance of the fact of the 
present precludes denial of the facts of the past. 
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